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FOREWORD 


Tue editorial board planned that this issue of the Review include the 
areas covered in two of the issues of the 1947 cycle. The two issues were 
titled, respectively, “Education for Work and Family Living” and 
“Education for Citizenship.” “Education for Leisure” was then added 
and the title “Education for Work, Citizenship, and Leisure” given to 
this issue. 

Due to illness of one of the contributing members of the committee 
it became necessary to omit the chapter on “General Education.” How- 
ever, some aspects of it are included in the chapter on “Social Studies.” 
“Adult Education for Citizenship” is also omitted as a separate chap- 
ter in this issue. 


Joun A. WuiTEseEL, Chairman 
Committee on Education for Work, Citizenship, and Leisure 
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CHAPTER I 
The Social Studies 


RUSSELL H. BROADHEAD and STANLEY E. DIMOND* 


Four trends were apparent in the nature of the research completed 
during the three years covered by this Review: (a) an increase in the 
number of doctor’s theses, (b) the thoroness and penetration of the 
research as a whole, (c) the more liberal financing and consequent 
improvement in continuity of several studies, and (d) the expanding 
role and focus of the social studies program. 

Social education has become a subject of increasing concern to edu- 
cators. This concern was reflected notably in the following special 
studies: the Americanization Project of Stanford University (21, 63, 
119), the Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University (20, 22, 24, 32, 78, 129), the Civic Education 
Project at Harvard University (36), the Cooperative Study in General 
Education (64), the Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship (52), the 
Miami Experiment (96), the New York Times Current Affairs Survey 
(26), the Open-Mindedness Study of the Philadelphia Public Schools (98), 


the Palmer Foundation Studies (115), the Sloan Foundation Project in 
Applied Economics (35, 44), the Stanford Social Education Investigation 
(100), the Syracuse Citizenship Program (46), and the recently announced 
citizenship project at Teachers College, Columbia University (111). 


History of the Social Studies 


Alilunas (2) investigated the background of the rise of the “new social 
studies” in the American secondary school and, at the same level, explored 
some of the major controversies within the field (4). Holland (45) traced 
the history of the social studies in Michigan thru an analysis of legal 
factors affecting instruction in the field. New data were added to the his- 
tory of civics as a school subject by Nietz and Mason (91). Arguments 
for and against the use of the source method of teaching during the 1890’s 
were reviewed by Keohane (55). 


Curriculum 


The growing inclusiveness and integration of the curriculum of sec- 
ondary schools have posed a dilemma for those in the social studies field: 
Should the social studies be limited to those areas from which they were 
historically derived, or should their scope be widened to encompass new 


* The authors are indebted to Albert Morris, graduate student, Wayne University, for assistance in ~ 
gathering references. 
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areas and functions? A major contribution toward the latter perspective 
was made during this period by Quillen and Hanna (100), who defined 
the term “social education” as “all educational activities under the direc- 
tion of the school which have as their purpose the improvement of human 
relations, thus recognizing that all teachers and administrators have social- 
education responsibilities.” The Stanford Social Education Investigation 
(100) implemented this approach in its formulation, content, procedures, 
and personnel. The inclusiveness and interrelatedness of the social studies 
within the total curriculum are borne out by this report, as well as by 
such contributions as Developing A Curriculum for Modern Living }y 
Florence Stratemeyer (120). 

One of the forms of curriculum integration which received increased 
attention is general education. At the junior-high-school level, Mudd (86) 
reported the procedures, technics, and materials used in a countywide core 
program in Maryland. Noar (92) did likewise for a similar program in 
operation in Philadelphia. Faunce (39) examined and analyzed core pro- 
grams in eight Michigan secondary schools, covering a ten-year period. 
Alberty (1) dealt in some detail with the history of, reorganization pro- 
cedures for, and teaching technics involved in high-school core programs. 
The growing interest in general education in the social studies at the col- 
lege level was reflected in surveys and descriptions of experimental pro- 
grams by Levi (64), Light (66), McGrath (73), and Sprague (118). 


Offerings 


In a cross-sectional study of 449 secondary schools made during 1946- 
47 by the U. S. Office of Education, Anderson (5) reported on registra- 
tions in and characteristics of conventional social studies courses. Most 
pupils tended to take two years of social studies in Grades VII and VIII. 
while those in Grades IX to XII took somewhat less than three years. In 
more than 90 percent of the schools, pupils were required to take one 
year of United States history in Grades VII or VIII and another year 
during the last four grades. Comparing these data with the results of a 
similar study conducted during 1933-34, he reported that United States 
history instruction had increased markedly at both levels. Young’s study 
(135) of the social studies in Texas high schools revealed that world his- 
tory and world geography led in newly added courses. 
Studies in Separate Subjects and Broad Fields 

In a study of trends in American history teaching in senior high schools 
since 1890, Willis (132) noted increased attention to social and economic 
history since the Civil War and to international relations. Moorman’s in- 
vestigation (83) of basic economic concepts in the high-school curriculum. 
based upon an analysis of high-school and college textbooks, indicated that 


authors disagreed as to which concepts are essential. Tests given economics 
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students showed that a large percent lacked understanding of concepts. 
In the field of consumer education, Briggs (15) found in responses from 
725 high schools that 26 percent had separate courses and that the field 
was a part of other courses in 87 percent of the schools. Approximately 
the same percentages were reported by Lipstreu (67) in his 1948 survey 
of 206 senior high schools. He concluded that consumer education seemed 
to be entrenching itself slowly but surely as an integral part of the core 
curriculum. In a survey of geography covering elementary and secondary 
schools in thirty-four California counties, Cole and Pontius (23) reported 
that most of the elementary and junior high schools and 50 percent of the 
senior high schools believed that geography should be taught as a part 
of a social studies course. In his study of conservation education in the 
secondary schools of the United States, Will (131) noted the trend toward 
the regional approach, the successful cooperation between state education 
departments and conservation agencies, and the need for a many-sided 
approach to the field. The 1948 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development (87) surveyed the trends, purposes, 
practices, and problems in conservation education. Wievel (130), in his 
study of the attitude toward and knowledge of conservation possessed by 
students in Iowa high schools, found that students who had taken a greater 
number of courses in the social sciences had slightly more favorable atti- 
tudes and made slightly lower scores on the general achievement test in 
conservation. West (128) surveyed the history and present status of the 
twelfth-grade problems of democracy courses. Surveying 181 school sys- 
tems regarding the teaching of contemporary problems on the twelfth- 
grade level, Babcock (8) reported that this course replaced special 
courses—civics, economics, and sociology—in 49 percent of the schools. 
In a similar study, Knapp (62) emphasized the importance of adequate 
materials and well-prepared teachers who participate in community 
activities. 


The Community and Social Studies 


The role of the community in the social studies continues to be a topic 
of concern and research. The Sloan Foundation’s Project in Applied 
Economics has continued its efforts in community-focused education. 
Hillis (44) reported on the preparation and evaluation of instructional 
materials on community agencies as a part of the Sloan Experiment in 
Kentucky. Durrance (35) described experimental programs of school- 
community cooperation as part of the Florida project. Olsen (93) com- 
piled and edited a casebook of illustrative school and community pro- 
grams at all levels of education. Duncan’s study (33), based upon a 
survey of forty-seven North Carolina high schools and the responses from 
éighty-seven authorities, concluded that the study of community resources 
should be integrated with existing subjectmatter rather thar be fashioned . 
as a new discipline. After a study of selected community problems, Wool- 
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ston (134) recommended possible revisions of the social studies program 
for a Rochester, New York, high school. Cash (18) surveyed school-com- 
munity relations in selected high schools in eastern Texas. At the junior- 
college level, Bottrell (12), after a study of the organization and super- 
vision of services to the local community, discovered that reported 
programs had relatively indirect reference to the educational program o! 
the junior college and that the most common patterns of organization of 
community service programs were the casual, the special-occasion. and 
other Ic osely organized types. 


Contemporary Affairs 


The New York Times Current Affairs Survey (26) concluded that suc- 
cessful current affairs teaching was found where administrators and teachers 
were using the varied and abundant resources of the community in a bal- 
anced and integrated program. Kinney and Dresden (57) found that classes 
stressing current affairs achieved at least as well in recognized subject 
outcomes and were superior on information regarding current events. 
Rogers (106) studied the handling of controversial issues in two Southern 
cities and found that the temperament of individuals was a greater cause 
of timidity than was criticism from administration or community. Van 
Hoesen (126) found that schools using a booklet, a letter urging regis- 
tration, or a combination of these methods got out a better neighborhood 
voting record than did comparable school neighborhoods which did not 
use these materials. 


Neglected Areas 


Areas of neglect and need within the social studies were the subject of 
several researches. In Romine’s study (107) of educational theory and 
practice as related to public secondary-school curriculums, six of the ten 
most neglected areas directly or indirectly concerned the social studies: 
cultivation of scientific thinking; love, sex, and courtship; family rela- 
tionships for boys; the Far East; Russia; and labor-management relations. 
Crawford (27) studied the curriculum preferences of thirty-eight groups 
of junior and senior high-school and college students. In a list of ten 
subjects, social studies ranked fifth among boys and eighth among girls. 
Students preferred topics related to familiar fields of experience and 
those which promised them help in learning to perform those tasks or 
activities in which they would have occasion to participate in everyday 
life. Hunt (48), after analyzing the teaching of economics in the Ameri- 
can high school, concluded (a) that much of the economic content of the 
high-school curriculum cannot be made to function inside the thinking 
process and (b) that many of the most crucial issues of modern civilization 
are not given an effective treatment in the economic content of the high- 
school curriculum. 
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Ways of Organizing the Social Studies Curriculum 


During the three-year period here being reviewed, several researches 
into ways of organizing the social studies curriculum were produced. 
Kinsman (58), basing his study upon writings of leaders in education and 
reports from learned societies, as well as on the examination of representa- 
tive and experimental curriculums, concluded that the social studies at 
the secondary level had few issues upon which there was agreement either 
in theory or practice. This finding was confirmed specifically in relation 
to continuity and sequence by Sand’s study (109) of these two organizing 
elements. Analyzing four social studies guides for four school systems, 
together with fifty-four teacher interviews and 127 classroom observations, 
he concluded that there was no evidence found in the guides of any ade- 
quate appraisal of organizing principles. Curriculum structures in the 
schools studied had been selected in terms of personal preference or 
custom. Bradfield’s survey (13), covering secondary social studies in 
thirty-four states, likewise indicated the need for more attention to 
sequence and to agreement upon standards in curriculum making. 
Utilizing the case-study method thru interviews and observations in 
twenty-six schools, Klohr (61) studied the role of the resource unit in 
the curriculum reorganization of secondary schools. He discovered (a) 
that resource units were not being extensively used, (b) that they were 
most widely used in general education areas, and (c) that their use had 
been a significant factor in the curriculum reorganization. Addressed to 
the problem of grade placement, the report by Klee (60) on an experi- 
mental four-week unit with a fourth-grade class on “Community Life in 
China” indicated that the study of far-away places and persons was adapt- 
able to that grade level. 


Resources 


Several studies were made of social studies textbooks. Quillen (99) 
reviewed the studies of contents of textbooks as they affect international 
understanding. A survey of national history textbooks used in the schools 
of Canada and the United States (17) revealed mutua!ly unbalanced treat- 
ment and inadequacies of content. An analysis by Robinson (105) of 
Canadian-American relations in American history textbooks indicated a 
factually accurate tho distorted picture of our northern neighbor. McClure 
(72) examined forty-seven social studies textbooks published between 
1945 and 1949 to discover the treatment given atomic energy. She found 
that adequacy of treatment varied enormously from book to book and 
was, in most cases, open to question. Alilunas (3), investigating ethnic 
and linguistic interpretations of Lithuanians in fifty-three American text- 
books, concluded that nearly all failed deplorably to apply scholarly 
standards. In a similar investigation, Saveth (110) found evidence of 
racial and national bias toward American immigrants in social studies. 
textbooks. Spieseke (117) compiled bibliographies of social studies text- 
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books published between March 1939 and December 1949. Street (121) 
analyzed the school edition of the Reader’s Digest and found that it was 
not a “forum” thru which any great variety of ideas and viewpoints on 
controversial issues got expression. 

Selected and recommended courses of study, guides, and resource units 
were presented by Meredith (79, 80) for the senior high school and the 
junior high school and by Hill (43) for the elementary school. A group 
of California school supervisors (16) compiled a list of American folk 
songs, grouped on three levels of difficulty of learning. Kenworthy (54) 
compiled an annotated bibliography, grouped by topics, nations, and 
problems of materials on world affairs for teachers. Logasa (69) brought 
out the fourth edition of the annotated bibliography on historical fiction 
and other reading references for classes in junior and senior high school. 


Thinking 


The importance of teaching critical thinking or problem solving has 
been emphasized as a key objective by social studies leaders for a long 
time. The values of this type of teaching were demonstrated experimentally 
by several investigators. The Stanford Social Education Investigation 
(100) concluded that high-school students using the problem-solving 
approach not only made significant growth in more aspects of critical 
thinking, but they also demonstrated superior ability on every behavior 
evaluated by the Nature of Proof Test than did similar students not using 
this approach. They also made superior improvement in work habits, study 
skills, and library and research technics. Peters (96) concluded that edu- 
cation of the democratic-action-centered type was equally or more effec- 
tive in securing academic masteries than was the conventional type of 
social studies teaching in high-school American history, civics, or soci- 
ology. Moreover, the DAC methods were more effective than conventional 
methods in preparing pupils to apply their knowledge to meaningful 
relations and in affecting their habits and systems of values. 

Kight and Mickelson (56) in a comparison of problem-centered and 
subjectmatter-centered units of instruction found that secondary-school 
pupils learned more factual information in connection with the problem- 
centered presentation and that they also learned more rules of action. 
These findings were true both for pupils of high and low intelligence and 
for boys and girls. Metcalf (82) found that it does not advance the con- 
ceptual learning of the student for the teacher to confine his activity to 
telling the student which of his beliefs are true. The student must deter- 
mine thru a process of problem solving what is true in order for con- 
ceptual learning to occur. With college freshmen, Fersh (40) found an 
inconclusive difference in social beliefs between the problems approach 
and a traditional history course, but there was more consistent improve- 
ment in thinking skills from the problems approach. A strong relationship 
was found between the pattern of social beliefs of an instructor and the 
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changes effected in students. Charters (19), in a study of twenty-one 
adult classes participating in the Great Books Program, found a consistent, 
but not statistically significant, development of five abilities involved in 
thinking. 

Altho teaching for critical thinking is supported by experimental evi- 
dence, two studies emphasize that the procedures have not permeated far 
into the general practice of teachers. The Kansas Study (52) reported that 
presentday students make little progress in developing the abilities of 
critical thinking during the high-school years. Lewis (65) reported that 
observations of good teachers in fifth-grade social studies classes showed 
that solutions to problems were usually judgments of teachers. Children 
participated for the most part in teacher-planned and teacher-guided 
activity. 

Assistance to teachers desiring to teach for critical thinking was pro- 
vided by R. L. Thorndike (90), who reviewed the principles and technics 
of problem solving. The Detroit Citizenship Education Study (20) pre- 
pared a detailed outline of the problem-solving process. The Open-Minded- 
ness Study of the Phiiadelphia Public Schools (98) showed how one 
school system attempted to improve pupils’ ability to think. Jewett (49) 
demonstrated how historical evidence can be employed for the promotion 
of reflective thinking. 


Teaching Democracy 


The conflict between democratic and totalitarian ideologies had an 
impact on the research during the three-year period under review. Clarke 
(21) found that eleventh-grade students accepted the “American ideals” 
as a way of life in which respect for the inherent worth of the individual 
was the keynote. He concluded that those who define democracy solely 
as political democracy will not find support in student beliefs. Stone 
(119) developed materials for teaching these ideals to elementary-school 
children by developing a group of problem stories based on typical state- 
ments from nine historical documents. These stories were left unfinished and 
classes worked out solutions. Altho teachers tended to channel discussion, 
pupils developed insight into cause and effect relationships and the ability 
to generalize. Shaftel (112) employed the sociodrama technic as a teach- 
ing device with the stories developed by Stone (119) and concluded that 
sociodrama offers promise as a means of translating ideals into overt 
behavior. 

Meier (77) described the case history of a work group of teachers who 
developed a framework for teaching democracy (22). He concluded that 
teachers must have skill in democratic, cooperative group procedures if 
they are to teach and demonstrate these skills and vaiues to students. 
Stull (122) developed six scales which teachers employed to study the 
relation between the ability to put one’s self into the social position of. 
another and six aspects of democratic behavior. 
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Democratic Classroom Procedures 


Dalton (28) surveyed sixty-five fifth- and sixth-grade classes to deter- 
mine the extent of democratic practices and concluded that there was a 
greater emphasis on “talk” democracy than on “do” democracy. There 
was only a slight relationship between what a teacher said she believed 
and what she actually did in terms of democratic classroom practices. 
Johnston (51) studied forty-three democratic teachers and forty-two auto- 
cratic teachers based on administrative ratings of more than 300 teachers 
The democratic teachers tended to be more confident in themselves, more 
self-sufficient, more liberal in social attitudes. The very experienced and 
the very inexperienced tended to be more autocratic. 

Johnson (50) made stenographic records of fifty-five planning lessons 
in seven elementary schools and concluded that social studies was the field 
which most frequently furnished the problems for the planning periods. 
Howe (47) described the development of teacher-pupil planning in Glen- 
coe, Illinois, and concluded that while the whole faculty became more 
aware of teacher-pupil planning, more attention should have been given 
to the process and less to the recording of plans. Wesley (127) developed 
a questionnaire to determine the exterit of pupil participation in activities 
directed toward the improvement of practices in food, clothing, and 
shelter. Rehage (102) compared pupil-teacher planning and _ teacher. 
directed procedures. He found that teacher-pupil planning did not result 
in less learning of subjectmatter and did make students more discriminat- 
ing in their use of reasons to support solutions. DeLong (30) studied the 
effectiveness of a logical approach and a psychological approach in the 
teaching of social science at the college level. The psychological approach 
was clearly superior. 


Group Discussion 





Rickard (103) studied the effectiveness of group discussion in the teach- 
ing of factual content and noted a material and statistically significant 
gain in factual content knowledge. McNassor (76) employed free group 
discussion with emotionally upset soldiers and concluded that the group 
process warranted wider experimentation both with emotionally disturbed 
young people and in connection with readjusting the sentiments of norma] 
people. Strang (89) concluded that where leaders understand and apply 
group work methods, the members are usually friendly, cooperative, and 
purposeful. They take initiative and continue their work without adult 
supervision. Litchen (68) suggested patterns, common pitfalls, and help- 
ful technics in group discussion. 


Reading and Comprehension 





Rudolph (108) found significant gains in knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes when reading instruction was incorporated into the content of social 
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studies courses. Aukerman (6) found a good general reading ability and 
the ability to pick out main ideas in paragraphs to be the types of reading 
most closely associated with eleventh-grade American history achievement. 

Dunfee (34) found that the reading of specially selected source mate- 
rials was difficult but made a contribution to the elementary social studies 
program. McLaughlin (75) measured the effects of three types of text 
materials on sixth-grade children and concluded that in the absence of 
collateral readings, it is better to read a single expanded version than to 
read a single textbook treatment or to use two textbooks. 

Tiedeman (124) found that retention of material was significantly bene- 
fited by review tests. Bates (9) found that children’s understanding of 
social studies concepts was closely related to general verbal ability, but 
that there appeared to be a special social studies vocabulary ability. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Dale, Finn, and Hoban (88) reviewed the research on audio-visual 
materials. Parks (95) found the most common perceptual experiences 
provided were blackboard and map. VanderMeer (125) concluded that 
practically the same results could be obtained by use of four pages of 
mimeographed materials as were obtained by the use of “The Birth of 
Our Freedom” filmstrip. McCarthy (71) found that the use of coordinated 
filmstrips with sound films enabled pupils to achieve higher scores on 
elementary geography tests. Cook (25) found that currently available 
classroom films when used in addition to the teacher’s motivation did not 


motivate the pupils to greater educational activity than did the teacher’s 
usual oral methods. 


Learning Situation 


The Detroit Citizenship Education Study emphasized the relationship 
between mental health factors and the quality of citizenship (32). Withall 
(133), in the belief that learning is most likely to occur in a nonthreaten- 
ing situation, developed a technic for assessing the social-emotional cli- 
mate in a classroom by categorizing statements of teachers. Elias (38), 
in a study of 4500 seniors from rural and urban high schools, found a 
higher proportion of social isolates in the larger town high school than 
in either the rural or metropolitan high school. Blair (11) concluded 
that schools striving for a better understanding of the older child will 
place less emphasis upon adult standards and more upon the leads which 
the child gives. Austin and Thompson (7) found that personality charac- 
teristics appeared to be the most important factors influencing children’s 
selection and rejection of friends. Bradfield (14) found that youth’s 
understanding of what effects their behavior is superficial and relates to 
that which is easy to understand. 

Moser and Muirhead (84, 85) in a study of military enlisted men found - 
that the historical-factual material upon which the Cooperative American 
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History Test was largely based was rapidly forgotten after the individual 
was removed from the school’s environment. Snider (116) found little 
relationship between units of social science work earned and achievement 
of social science students based on freshmen preguidance examinations. 
Flickinger and Rehage (41) summarized the recent research on time and 
place concepts. Collings (24) found that urban students live in relatively 
isolated neighborhoods and have missed contact with many important com- 
munity institutions and agencies. Merrell (81) found that students with 
extensive travel experience did higher quality work in college geography 
than did the students with limited travel experience. 


Evaluating Citizenship Practices 


A survey of citizenship practices in Michigan high schools was made 
by Herrick (42), who concluded that there were four major patterns fo: 
citizenship training: (a) student government, (b) instructional technic. 
(c) student participation in community projects, and (d) citizenship 
evaluation technics. Pflieger (97) described the efforts of one high schoo! 
to improve its citizenship education program and concluded that a con- 
sultative-cooperative method was effective in producing curriculum 
changes which helped in the development of improved citizenship. Weston. 
Pflieger, and Peters (129) developed a pattern for evaluating the citi- 
zenship values of any school activity. 

Meier, Cleary, and Davis (78) developed a framework for evaluating 
a student council. Shipp (114) studied ways of improving the student 
council at the secondary-school level and O’Toole (94) studied the ele- 
mentary-school student council. Both indicated a need for broader repre- 
sentation and for a better definition of activities. MacGuffie and Umstattd 
(74) surveyed the student council in the secondary schools of Texas. 

Langston (63) studied the ideals of adult organizations and found a 
group of common ideals, loyalties, and purposes expressed thru these 
organizations but warned that complete emphasis on one or a few ideals 
of American life at the expense of others may well be a threat to the 
security of our heritage. Lowe (70) studied the pattern of totalitarian 
citizenship education in Russia, Italy, and Germany and concluded that 
in rejecting totalitarianism it was not necessary to reject all the smal! 
technics and concepts which were employed in their citizenship programs. 


Tests 


Stutz (123) developed a multiple-choice test on the United Nations. 
Raths (101) developed a test of emotional needs called Self Portrait N. 
Edwards (37) described an attempt to construct a new test of critical 
thinking. Altho science is the subjectmatter of the test, the technics are 
applicable to the social studies. 
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Attitudes 


Shimberg (113) studied the relation between information and attitudes 
by an opinion-poll technic, concluding that information was a potent 
factor in shaping the attitudes of young people. Klee (59), in a classroom 
experiment, concluded that class discussion was the most important single 
factor in determining changes in attitude toward war and peace. Robbins 
(104) studied the ability to be objective and accurate in the selection of 
reasons for a person’s choice of opinions and found a tendency to agree 
with statements reinforcing one’s opinion and to disagree with those favor- 
ing an opposed opinion. 


Selecting Outstanding Citizens 


Hollister (46) studied the characteristics of New York State high- 
school seniors who had been selected by their fellow students and found 
that they were outstanding in social adjustment, morale, intelligence, 
grades, and school and community activities. In contrast, Delp (31) 
found that selection of outstanding young citizens in Nebraska, by a series 
of tests, resulted in the selection of many outstanding citizens, but it also 
allowed participation by many who were not outstanding and by some 
who were even poor citizens. Similarly, Bath (10) concluded that persons 
who were awarded efficiency certificates at the junior-high-school level 
were not particularly more outstanding than were others who had-not 
been awarded certificates. Keller (53) found superior socio-economic 
status, high intellectual ability, and scholastic success to be importapt 
factors influencing choice for leadership positions. 
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CHAPTER II 


Intercultural Education 


WILLIAM VAN TIL and GEORGE W. DENEMARK* 


The past three years have noted the publication of a number of signifi. 
cant research studies in intergroup education. Of particular importance 
have been those studies which have been directed toward gaining a better 
understanding of the nature and roots of prejudice. 


The Development of Intercultural Education 


Many intercultural education leaders have long recognized the neces- 
sity of developing a theoretical, conceptual framework regarding the 
nature of prejudice in order that efforts to improve intergroup relations 
might be firmly built. Yet it is only recently that the scientific ground- 
work has been laid by the psychological and social sciences. Handicapped 
by insufficient research on the understanding of prejudice, intercultural! 
education in its earliest years struggled thru the missionary and over- 
simplified-answer stages, In the early nineteen forties, intercultural educa- 
tion began to come of age with the initiation or expansion of activities by 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, Intergroup Education in Cooper. 
ating Schools, College Study in Intergroup Relations, Anti-Defamation 
League, American Jewish Committee, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and Commission on Community Interrelations. Characteristic 
were pragmatic explorations into the technics and practices which seemed 
most promising in effecting attitudinal changes. Increasingly apparent 
today is an emphasis upon careful and deliberate research into the causes 
of prejudice and the most effective ways of combating it. 


The Nature of Prejudice 


The weight of the research evidence surveyed seems to support the find- 
ings of Ackerman and Jahoda (2), which indicate that there are two 
major sources of prejudice and discrimination toward minority groups: 
(a) frustration and (b) cultural learning. 


* The authors wish to acknowledge the financial grant of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
to the University of Illinois for this project. The assistance made possible a trip for a week of 
interviews with national leaders in intercultural education. Research appraisal technics and important 
trends in intergroup education were discussed. Interviewed were: Hermann H. Giles, Center for Human 
Relations Studies, New York University; Otto Klineberg, Columbia University; Louis Raths. Bureau for 
Intercultural Education; Arnold Rose, University of Minnesota; Frank Trager, Leo Srole, and the 
Research Staff, Anti-Defamation League; Robin Williams, Cornell University; Louis Wirth and the 
Research Staff, Committee on Education, Training, and Research in Race Relations of the University 
of Chicago; and Rudolph Wittenberg, Research Department, American Jewish Committee. The help of 
these men and groups is gratefully acknowledged. Responsibility for the findings of this review is, of 
course, that of the authors alone. 
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An increasing body of data, such as that reported by the above authors 
in a later study (1) and by Miller and Bugelski (58), lends support to 
the position that the tensions and insecurities resulting from frustration 
are translated into expressions and acts of hostility and aggression toward 
minority or out-groups. The sources of these frustrations are to be found 
both in the personal-family environment (36), which operates most 
strongly upon the individual during his early preschool and school years, 
and, increasingly, in the larger social structure as he matures (86). 

Ackerman and Jahoda (1) found that out of the forty cases of anti- 
Semitism collected for their study there was not a single example of 
permanently well-adjusted marital relationship between the parents of 
the anti-Semites, a condition almost certain to result in many tensions. 
However, as Hymes (42) pointed out, tensions and insecurities experi- 
enced in family and early peer group relations do not necessarily deter- 
mine a person’s prejudices. Tensions and insecurities may simply pre- 
dispose him to seeking an outlet for such feelings. 

The work of Komarovsky and Sargent (43) described some of the 
influences of subcultures upon personality. This study supported the gen- 
eralization that the designation of specific groups toward which hostility 
shall be directed depends largely on the societal pressures that operate 
upon individuals. The importance of the class status system, both as a 
source of tension and as an agency for focusing existing hostilities upon 
certain groups, was indicated by Davis (21) and by Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz (8). The latter authors, upon the basis of intensive interviews with 
150 war veterans, disclosed a marked correlation between anti-Semitism 
and social mobility, particularly downward mobility. Hatt (34) also 
dealt with the relation between social class and ethnic attitudes, while 
Centers (11) discussed attitudes in relation to occupational stratification. 
However, while emphasizing with Davis the intimate relationship between 
these societal influences and the individual’s total personality, Bettelheim 
and Janowitz concluded that intolerance is less a function of the objective 
social situation than of one’s personal evaluation of that situation. 

A number of writers (33, 54, 60) indicated that another source of 
prejudice can be discerned. This second source of prejudice, cultural 
learning, is not explainable in terms of frustration. As Maclver (54) 
suggested, prejudice can also be explained thru the processes of indoc- 
trination and habituation. Data from the Philadelphia Early Childhood 
Project (66, 89), on which a full report is now in preparation, indicated 
that prejudices develop out of adult values and the status quo to which 
children are exposed, as well as out of situations generating insecurities 
and frustrations. Radke, H. Trager, and Davis (66) observed that many 
children have opportunities only for the kind of learning about groups 
that involve stereotypes and rejection. Children often rejected groups not 
present in their environment. Lewin (49, 50) indicated that a way by 
which groups and institutions perpetuate themselves is thru the exercise 
of strong pressures upon their members to conform to the group norms. 
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As a consequence of such pressures, individuals find themselves dependent 
upon the group for the determination of what is real and what is right. 
Two insights into the nature of prejudice, which at first seem para- 
doxical, are of considerable value to the student of intergroup education. 
The first is the existence of authoritarian personalities which, according 
to Adorno and his associates (3), contain a broad and coherent pattern 
characterized by conventionality, rigidity (70), repressive denial, fear, 
and dependency. The second is the high degree of inconsistency charac. 
teristic of the reactions of individuals toward members of other groups. 
Such inconsistency may take the form of responding favorably to a given 
group in one situation and unfavorably in another, or of accepting one 
kind of relationship with such a group while rejecting an apparent!) 
much less personal type of contact (45). Deutsch and Collins (22) re- 
ported that such inconsistencies were apparent in members of public 
housing projects interviewed, as did the contributors to an issue of the 
Journal of Social Issues devoted to the problems of inconsistency (14). 
These two types of evidence, seemingly contradictory, were reconciled 
ably by Ackerman and Jahoda (1) who related them to the ego-integrative 
forces stemming from the person constantly seeking to associate and order 
his experiences into a coherent and consistent whole, and to the divisive 
forces of a complex society in which the requirements for status in one 
aspect of life are antithetical to those of others. The interrelationship 
between such factors was also recognized by Bettelheim and Janowitz 
(8, 9). They pointed out that personality structure alone cannot entirel) 
explain why people set out to discriminate against particular ethnic 
groups or why they are more prejudiced toward one group than another. 
The defensive needs of the individual, the economic and social structure 
of the community, and the ethnic realities of the moment must all be 
taken into account. As Deutsch (14) concluded, “efforts to produce change 
in the individual must not only be directed at the individual but also at 
the social institutions and group standards which determine the individ- 
ual’s values and which help to induce the goals for which he strives.” 
It is in such a complex context that the problem of improving inter- 
cultural relations must be considered. The task is formidable and mullti- 
faceted. Obviously, a high degree of cooperation is essential between 
human relations agencies and the psychological and social sciences. Such 
cooperation is increasingly apparent in the work of such groups as the 
New York University Center for Human Relations Studies, the University 
of Chicago Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, and in the move- 
ment fostered by Clinchy (16) to increase the number and scope of activi- 
ties of such centers. The need for cooperation has been increasingly 
recognized in the number of research projects calling upon the skills of 
men trained in a variety of disciplines, as pointed out by Max Horkheimer 
and Samuel Flowerman, editors of the Harper’s Studies in Prejudice 
Series (3). Further encouragement may be found in the coordination of 
the research efforts of many institutions around one basic problem, as in 
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the case of the College Study in Intergroup Relations (17, 18) and the 
increased emphasis upon action-research by such groups as the Commis- 
sion on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress (13, 
14, 76). 


What Schools Can Do 


Five major approaches to developing democratic human relations have 
especially been studied in current research. Many of these approaches 
had been suggested as promising practices by educators who based them 
primarily on teaching experience, educational theory, and the limited 
research available (41, 91, 92). It should be noted that a large number 
of the current research studies considered demonstrated an awareness of 
the necessity for developing programs which included a wide variety of 
approaches, even as they chose to limit their investigation to one. 


1. The creation of a democratic atmosphere designed to reduce the 
personal insecurities and tensions of children. 


Ackerman and Jahoda (1, 2) found that emotional predispositions to 
anti-Semitism include anxiety, confusion of the concept of self, unsatis- 
factory interpersonal relationships, conformity, fear of the different, poor 
perception of reality, an inconsistent value system, and a poorly developed 
conscience. Much research points to the importance of wholesome family 
relationships prior to and concurrent with the school experiences of 
children for minimizing such difficulties. There is also good reason to 
believe, with Kilpatrick (41), Weston (93), Taba (83), and others, that 
a warm, friendly, democratic atmosphere in schools may help to strengthen 
the healthy attitudes already present in many young people, and to some 
degree at least, make up for the shortcomings in home environment expe- 
rienced by others. Kilpatrick and Van Til (42) indicated that perhaps 
che single most important factor in building good human relations thru 
the school is a democratic atmosphere, and defined such an atmosphere 
as one which involves acceptance, belongingness, and welcome as a 
person. 

The importance of the classroom teacher in effecting attitude changes, 
and the influence which teacher attitudes have upon those of the students 
have been pointed out by Russell and Robertson (75), Radke, H. Trager, 
and Davis (66), and others. Those institutions involved in the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations (18, 32) recognized the crucial role of the 
teacher and instituted surveys and reexaminations of their teacher prep- 
aration programs. 

Analyses done in the area of group dynamics (51, 62, 84) lead us to 
believe that a reexamination of the ways in which school groups are 
organized and conducted will point out possibilities for materially reduc- 
ing individual tensions and insecurities. Tolman (87), in describing social 
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learning, commented briefly on some of the possible ways of translating 
or dissipating aggressions against out-groups. 


2. The encouragement of broadening intergroup contacts in situations 
involving cooperation. 

The findings reported by Stouffer and others (81), drawn from data 
obtained by the Research Branch of the War Department, and _ those 
reported by Whittemore (94) with regard to the experiences in the “G. |. 
Universities” following the war, lend strong support to the fait accompli 
as a method of intergroup education. Data from the former group, in 
answer to a question relating to attitudes toward serving in a company con- 
taining Negro and white platoons, disclosed that of the men not having 
had such experience, only 2 percent stated they would like it. Sixty-two 
percent indicated they would dislike it very much. A literal revolution in 
attitudes was apparent from the responses of men having had such expe- 
rience. Thirty-two percent stated they would like it and only 7 percent 
indicated they would dislike it very much. As Stouffer and his associates 
pointed out, this technic is particularly promising when “attention is 
focused on concrete tasks or goals requiring common effort rather than 
upon more abstract considerations of justice or of desirable policy which 
emphasize and arouse traditional prejudices.” A similar conclusion was 
reported by Wittenberg (98) with respect to neighborhood projects. 

The value of contacts in situations involving cooperation was reported 
by Deutsch and Collins (22) with respect to intergroup contacts in public 
housing projects. Findings by Phelps (64, 65) in school work camps 
also seem to corroborate the value of this technic. Particularly promising 
results are yielded by situations in which the pressures to conform to 
prior arrangements are lessened. The conditions of contact are important, 
according to B, MacKenzie (55) and as research on social distance prior 
to the current period of investigation has repeatedly demonstrated. One 
of the conclusions of the Philadelphia Early Childhood Project (66) 
pointed out that such contacts needed to be accompanied by other change 
technics to prevent some prejudiced persons from regarding the contact 
merely as an exception to their previously formulated generalizations. 


3. The provision of opportunities for enhanced emotional sensitization 
to other intercultural groups. 


The role of emotions in the educative process has long been under- 
estimated in American educational thinking. The work of Prescott and his 
associates has been a valuable stimulus toward recognizing the emotional 
as well as the intellectual facets of the learning process. In human rela- 
tions research the importance of building into personal frames of refer- 
ence an emotional sensitivity to other persons and groups is now receiving 
increasing attention. Davidoff (20) found a positive correlation between 
empathy and attitude toward minority groups. Kramer (45), in discussing 
dimensions of prejudice, called attention to the emotional as well as the 
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cognitive and action facets of such attitudes. Woodruff and DiVesta (99) 
observed that an important way of changing attitudes is to change the 
individual’s concept of the object toward which the attitude is expressed, 
a process which must necessarily include emotional considerations. 

A significant part of the work of the staff of Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools (85) has been devoted to developing school curricu- 
lums which emphasize human relations problems thru the medium of 
literature, particularly novels. Reports suggesting the potentialities of 
literature for both the elementary and secondary levels were made by 
Franc (28), Finley (25), and Rollins (71). H. Trager and Everitt (88), 
speaking from experiences with primary grade children in the Philadel- 
phia public schools, doubted that books alone are sufficient, but suggested 
that their value lay in reinforcing, interpreting, and extending the expe- 
rience of children. 

Analyses of the effectiveness of movies as a media for attitude change 
have been made by Raths and F. Trager (68) and by Sherif and Sar- 
gent (78). The latter authors noted that the high degree of ego involve- 
ment present in movie audiences was an important factor in the adoption 
of new form and values or the maintenance of old. 


4. The promotion of situations in which individuals may be exposed to 
the inconsistency or invalidity of some of their existing attitudes. 


It is notable that in contrast to the preceding half-decade, when a large 
number of research studies were concerned with the effectiveness of infor- 
mation presented in curriculum courses as a means of changing intergroup 
attitudes, practically no such projects were reported in the period from 
1947 to 1950. Bierstedt (54), in summarizing much of this earlier re- 
search, concluded that appropriate instruction under certain conditions 
does have an influence on attitudes toward out-groups, but pointed to the 
necessity for research as to the kind of instruction and conditions which 
accompany it, as well as into the character of the students involved. 
Similar tentativeness is apparent in Rose’s generalizations on the effec- 
tiveness of information (73), also based on a summary of research. 

Current researches have placed considerable emphasis upon study of 
persons exposed to data that contradicts their presently held attitudes. 
Lippitt (51), Kretch and Crutchfield (46), and others have observed that 
the effectiveness of facts in bringing about attitudinal changes is fre- 
quently dependent upon the extent to which those attitudes we seek to 
change are themselves involved in obtaining the facts. Much of the work 
of the Commission on Community Interrelations (13, 14, 76) has been 
devoted to an analysis of the role of action research in intergroup educa- 
tion. Chein (12), reporting upon the Montclair, Minneapolis, and North- 
town community self-surveys, noted in a composite summary such con- 
crete changes as the passage of an FEPC ordinance, the admittance of 
Negroes into an important local union, the construction by private . 
builders of a 350 dwelling unit for Negro occupancy, and the first employ- 
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ment of Negroes as teachers, school principals, policemen, and sales. 
clerks. 


5. Strengthening the “social supports” of democratic behavior. 


In contrast to the oft-repeated phrase, “you can’t legislate good human 
relations,” evidence from studies made in conjunction with the work of 
the New York State Commission Against Discrimiration (4, 79) indi- 
cated that patterns of behavior in employment practices could be sub- 
stantially altered in a short period of time. Watson (92), in summarizing 
research dealing with the effects of legislation, arrived at a similar con- 
clusion, Cook (17) pointed out that discrimination teaches prejudice 
rather than prejudice fostering discrimination. Montagu (59) noted that 
unless educational programs are accompanied by social and economic 
arrangements which support the more desirable attitudes, all the institu- 
tional pressures upon the individual will be in the direction of a resump.- 
tion of his original attitudes. 

Perhaps one of the most thorogoing programs for intergroup change 
thru legislation was that presented by the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights in an influential and outstanding report (90). Much of the recent 
work of the Anti-Defamation League has been devoted to the implementa- 
tion of this program thru mass media and conferences as well as thru 
educational materials. The Anti-Defamation League also publishes the 
Freedom Pamphlet Series, an important contribution to disseminating 
intercultural insights, which includes syntheses by Allport (5), Kilpatrick 
(41), Sparling (80), and many others. 

Another approach, the dissemination of propaganda thru the mass 
media (26, 27, 74), tho closely associated with emotional sensitization and 
with the imparting of information, may well be discussed under social 
supports. For, as Lazarsfeld (48) pointed out, the major value of mass 
propaganda lies in its introduction of an alternative mode of behavior 
to persons whose environment might otherwise have taught only prejudice . 
and discrimination. Helson (35) and Kretch and Crutchfield (46) re- 
ferred to a theory of adaptation level which holds that the introduction 
of extreme statements regarding a social issue will change the acceptance 
level of the individual exposed in the same direction in which the range 
of alternatives in the perceptive continuum has moved. 

The use of propaganda is subject to serious limitations because of the 
likelihood of its reaching mainly those who are least in need of such 
ideas and because most prejudiced persons may avoid exposure by with- 
drawal (19, 27, 47). Advocates of propaganda as an approach urge. 
however, that its use constantly reinforces those who already hold demo- 
cratic attitudes. Williams (95), summarizing research studies on the use 
of propaganda, generalized that its effectiveness tends to be greater when 
the material is linked with prestige symbols. 

Lazarsfeld’s observation that personal persuasion is more effective than 
large-scale programs because of its flexibility and adaptability to the 
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individual or group in question suggests that propaganda might be even 
more effective when adapted to individual community, school, and class- 
room groups. But whether the school should be used as an agency for 
propaganda, however beneficent or democratic, will long be a topic for 
educational controversy. 


Trends in Research Methods 


Research in intergroup education has increasingly moved away from the 
measurement of student reactions in college classrooms and into clinical 
laboratory studies and larger social field investigations. Both depth and 
breadth dimensions of the problem field have been expanded. The first 
three volumes of the Harper Studies in Prejudice Series (1, 3, 8), spon- 
sored by the American Jewish Committee, illustrated methods entailing 
a deep probing into the personality patterns of individuals. The latter two 
volumes (53, 57), along with the work of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations, the Anti-Defamation League, the Social Science Research 
Council, and others, suggested a more extensive examination of attitude 
change in the broad context of the community with its complexity of 
cultural influences. 

Attention is called here to the methods and technics developed or exten- 
sively employed in the research studies examined. Methods increasingly 
used were intensive interviews by trained persons (1, 2, 3, 8, 31), Ror- 


schach and Thematic Apperception tests (3, 8, 69), group therapy (7, 44), 
sociometrics (6, 38), surveys based upon responses of groups in concrete 
life situations (housing projects, armed forces, etc.), nonverbal tests (66, 
89), and community self-surveys. Attitude scales were subjected to con- 
tinued research and refinement (23, 24). Of particular concern to students 
of attitudes were unidimensionality of attitude scales (45) and the indi- 
cation of the intensity with which a given attitude is held (37, 82). 


Summary and Needed Research 


The past three years appear to have been important ones for inter- 
group education, marking the continuance of the “coming of age” of the 
movement. Especially significant has been the development of a concept 
of the nature of prejudice substantiated by research. The emerging frame- 
work aids in integrating the efforts of those persons and groups seeking 
to accomplish similar ends. Important, too, are studies validating or modi- 
fying proposed approaches to intercultural education. 

Much remains to be done, as Williams (95), Clinchy (16), Maclver 
(54), Chein (12), Wirth (97), and others have indicated in discussing 
promising areas for further research. Nevertheless, there would seem to 
be good cause for encouragement to be found in the progress of research 
since the war. Systematic summaries of research findings by Rose (73), | 
Williams (95), Watson (92), Bierstedt (54), and Shapiro (77), a study 
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of the handling of minority groups in three-hundred textbooks (96), and 
the birth of a bulletin (15) devoted wholly to a quarterly summary of 
research underway in intergroup relations, suggest a “stock-taking” which 
is an important characteristic of maturity. 

It is also encouraging to note in intercultural education a heightened 
appreciation of interrelationships and interaction. For instance, there is 
a growing emphasis upon the school in society, both as it influences and 
is influenced by other social institutions and forces. There is growing 
recognition of the relationship between process and product, and con. 
sequent deep concern with both. The ties between emotion and intellect 
are emphasized. Increased cooperation is evident between psychological 
and social disciplines, between research workers and action agencies, and 
between home and school. Most of all, it is heartening to find that these 
emphases arising out of research concerned with improving intergroup 
relations closely parallel and undergird our emerging concept of what 
constitutes good democratic experimental education for American schools. 
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CHAPTER III 


Education for Work 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


Mucu of the literature published on work-experience programs prior to 
March 1947 was centered on descriptions of work-experience programs 
and their educational value. Wert and Neidt reported in the Review for 
June 1947 on studies which indicated how the impact of World War II 
brought a revival of emphasis of work experience as an integral part of 
the school program. 

Education for work must be geared to the contemporary scene. Changes 
in the school population during the past three years, caused by lack of 
full-time job opportunities for youth under eighteen, forced a considera- 
tion of the problem of educating larger numbers of youth who were not 
interested in continuing their schooling unless educational offerings be- 
came more meaningful. Subsequently, more recent studies and reports 
related to work-experience programs have tended toward evaluation and 
appraisal of their effectiveness for assisting individuals in their prepara- 
tion for work and self-adjustment. While several references were of the 
how-to-organize and descriptive type, most were concerned with critical 
issues involved, opinions for participants on values to themselves, studies 
of characteristics of the good and poor worker, and trends for further 
expansion and problems related thereto, One noticeable trend was the new 
types of work programs evaluated such as those in corrective institutions, 
summer camps, and community colleges. 


Work Programs In Corrective Institutions 


In 1947, McGrew (25) sent an inquiry to thirty-seven representative 
institutions which had production-type work-experience training programs 
for youth, fourteen to twenty years of age, to discover the extent to which 
this training was purposive. Thirty-one institutions replied and they agreed 
almost uniformly that desirable values were obtained under proper safe- 
guards and guidance. Limiting factors were length of stay and lack of 
follow-up to determine the usefulness to the trainee after he leaves the 
school. 


Camp Work Programs 


The educational values of voluntary work camps are exemplified in a 
number of studies. Phelps (29) reported on the reactions of twenty-five 
high-school youth who worked at two camps co-sponsored by the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chicago and the American Friends Service 
Committee. Their expressions displayed heightened insight into the social 
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and economic problems of the communities and wholesome attitudes 
toward hard work, in addition to learning the art of group living. Hen- 
derson (16) pointed out that 95 percent of the students said the hard, 
physical work was most beneficial, 60 percent said that democratic grou) 
living was helpful, and 90 percent claimed that their whole outlook of 
life had broadened. Wood (39) reported in detail the true-to-life narra- 
tive of eleven persons who worked in volunteer projects. Youth work- 
service projects for the summer of 1950 have been compiled for thirty. 
three youth service organizations (9). This list, revised each year, de- 
scribes each project, who is eligible, costs or income, how and where 
to apply. 

The school camps, supported and operated by the schools, are a rela- 
tively recent development (24, 34). These may be used to supplement 
the over-all curriculum in the area of work experience (2). Houdlette 
(18) and Hosking (17) described the what, where, who, and why of 
camps for children. Values for both children and teachers were 
enumerated, 


College Level Programs 


Park (28) reviewed the basic philosophy and early beginnings of the 
cooperative approach as conceived and promoted by Herman Schneider 
as early as the year 1906. Alexander (1) described the basic purpose of 
the work-study plan at Antioch College. Brief reports from student par- 
ticipants were quoted. Brooking (6) related the manner in which subjects 
taught in the classroom were integrated into the well-rounded training 
of the mechanic, technician, or engineer. The work-study program in a 
community college was reported by Wood (40). Follow-up studies showed 
that employed students had greater classroom achievement than their 
counterparts who were not employed. Conversely, students with regular 
part-time jobs were better employees than were workers who had aban- 
doned the idea of further education. Truelove (37) described the reactions 
of college students in a work-experience program in a laboratory school 
bookstore. 


Organization of High-School Work Programs 


Reports such as those made by Bradley (5), James (21), Strobeck (36). 
Forkner (12), Beckley (4), Dresden (11), Egging (26), Gilchrist ani 
Gillies (15), Christensen (8), Gainor (26), and Ivins and Wey (20). 
and the University of the State of New York (27) described how work- 
experience programs function; how certain teachers or school adminis- 
trators initiated a program; what objectives were established; and what 
steps are necessary for students and ‘teachers to get the most out of a 
program. 

Schmaelzle (33), in addition to describing operational procedures. 
included an opinion poll of 535 persons actually working on the program. 
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Such positive contributions were expressed as “increasing a student's 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance, realizing economic self-sufficiency. 
a means for finding a desirable vocational field, and experiencing a sense 
of achievement.” Riedinger (31) offered many practical suggestions by 
which teachers and counselors can help students to get the most benefit 
from their work experience. Wadsworth (38) reported on how the local 
school and the local public employment service can cooperate in a work- 
experience program thru counseling, testing, explaining labor market 
conditions, making monthly reports to school officials on the pupil’s 
progress on the job, and the like. The procedure described is unique and 
suggests ways for schools to utilize community services. 


Evaluating Outcomes and Worker Characteristics 


Landy (22) suggested six qualities which schools should help pupils 
to acquire thru real work experiences. Bateman (3) attempted to ascer- 
tain the extent to which working and nonworking high-school students 
were selecting vocations which agreed with their interests and to deter- 
mine the extent to which working and nonworking students agreed as to 
interests as measured by the Kuder Preference Record. The study indi- 
cated that students who do not work tend to select occupations which are 
more consistent with their measured interests than do students who are 
working. Working and nonworking students do not differ greatly in their 
interest patterns as measured by the Kuder Preference Record. 

Dillon (10) stated that in one city as high as 60 percent of students 
indicated they would leave school if taken off the work program. Regu- 
larity of attendance improved for those students enrolled in the program. 
Incidents of being sent to the principal’s office for discipline were prac- 
tically nonexistent. Nearly 87 percent of the students included in the 
study indicated that work experience had impressed upon them a realiza- 
tion of the need for further education. 

A survey was made in 1947 by the American Association of School 
Administrators (2) to discover the extent to which work-experience pro- 
grams were utilized in the learning process. The study concluded that for 
desirable outcomes, the task must be socially useful, must give the pupil 
useful insights, attitudes, habits, and skills as a working member of 
society. Among the high schools reporting, 54 percent indicated they 
were offering some type of work-experience programs. 

Under the supervision of Sower (35), a study was made on work 
interests and attitudes of 6589 tenth- and twelfth-grade students from 
sixty-five public and private high schools. The findings indicated that most 
students had had experience which gave them definite notions of the 
occupational work they wanted and expected to enter. Students stated that 
occupational aspirations which they expected to attain would require hard 
work and individual achievement. They desired a work situation which 
would offer personal recognition in a congenial group. A wide discrep- 
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ancy was found between the vocational plans of many students and the 
actual opportunities in the labor market. 

Legg, Jessen, and Proffitt (23) made a study of work-experience pro- 
grams in 136 school systems in order to canvass the experiences in dif- 
ferent regions and to study the schools’ participation in the control of 
school-and-work activities so that they might make known both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of school-and-work arrangements, other than 
arrangements under established cooperative programs. A valuable sum- 
mary was made of specific good and bad features of school and work 
programs. Phelps (29), Henderson (16), Wood (39), and Wood (40) 
also included reports on outcomes. 

Friend (13), and Friend and Haggard (14) attempted to find a means 
of separating the people with good potentialities for adjusting at work 
from those with poor ones. A checklist of 173 characteristic items which 
were thought to have a relation to work adjustment were developed. It 
was found that those characteristics related to early family life, mature 
or current family life, early or beginning jobs, personality patterns and 
general work reactions, and reactions to specific conditions of work, as 
well as those related to general work capacities, adjustment, and improve- 
ment, could well be used to evaluate worker progress in work-experience 
programs. The findings showed that people take their early family expe- 
riences and attitudes with them to their jobs and react to their work 
accordingly. 


Present Status 


Ivins (19) made a careful survey to discover both the status of work 
programs a year and a half after the close of the World War II and the 
expected trends. Replies were received from all states. A total of 1859 
schools were reported as having some type of work-experience programs 
in 1947 as compared with 166 in 1935. Camp programs were being con- 
ducted by 279 schools. Fourteen states indicated that expansion of pro- 
grams was being delayed by lack of funds and competent personnel. 
There was a lack of agreement between states on a standard terminology 
for educational work programs. 

Riedinger (30) attempted to find out whether in a large iridustrial city 
in 1948 as many students were employed part-time after World War II 
as before. Studies indicated the same percentage of boys were employed. 
There was a noticeable decrease in the number of employed girls. 


Meeting Future Needs 


Perhaps the most significant steps to meet future work-experience and 
employment needs for workers of all ages were reported in a recent con- 
ference on employment (7). Anticipating probable shortages of work 
opportunities at all age levels, the governor of California called a con- 
ference to study how to whip the problem before it became critical. One 
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section of the conference concentrated on the employment needs of youth 
both in and out of school. Among the specific recommendations related 
to work experience for youth were the following: (a) work-experience 
programs involving part-time work and part-time school should be 
expanded, (b) there is need for expanding guidance and placement serv- 
ices for both in- and out-of-school youth, and (c) a coordinated and 
continuous research program should be undertaken to discover job oppor- 
tunities, to reveal unserved areas of economic need, and to make full 
information available to schools and employment agencies and to youth 
themselves. 


Critical Research Issues 


Some issues which Sampson and Jacobson (32) indicated need further 
clarification are: (a) What is the proper amount of credit to be allowed 
toward graduation? (b) What proportion of the student’s time should be 
spent in school and on the job? (c) Are the labor unions adequately 
represented in planning and operating a program? (d) When should a 
student be allowed to start a work-experience program? and (e) What 
factors must be considered before determining readiness for a work 
program ? 

Similar issues for further research are indicated by Friend (13), Friend 
and Haggard (14), Legg, Jessen, and Proffitt (23), Dillon (10), Ivins 
(19), Gainor (26), Riedinger (31), Henderson (16), and the Californie 
Governor’s Conference on Employment (7). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Education for Leisure 


GERALD B. FITZGERALD 


Tue period from March 31, 1947, thru March 31, 1950, was quite 
characteristic of earlier periods in that research in education for leisure 
was not undertaken except by a few writers and scholars. Lack of research 
in recreation, to which education for leisure is directly related, is an easily 
recognizable and a readily admitted deficiency among recreation profes- 
sionals. Much of this shortcoming is traceable to absence of encourage- 
ment of research scholars in our some thirty-five colleges and universities 
which offer major curriculums in recreation leadership. 

Studies described here are therefore limited in number. Most of them 
apply directly to education for leisure, while a few are included which 
apply only indirectly. Inclusion of the latter is justified on the basis that 
they are concerned with research in recreation personnel, which is a 
factor of primacy in education for leisure, and with research studies of 
a statewide nature, which reveal several deficiencies, some of which can 
be partly alleviated thru good programs of education for leisure. 


Elementary School 


One study (16), designed to compare the values of education thru camp- 
ing with the benefits of the usual school-in-schoolhouse program, resulted 
in some favorable findings for the outdoor-education movement. Involved 
were thirty-two fifth-grade children and thirty seventh-grade children in 
New York, New York, who attended camp for a period of three weeks. 
In comparing their achievements with two control groups participating 
in the traditional classroom program it was found that the campers tended 
to show superior gains in academic test results and a superior growth in 
intercultural understandings. 

Bloomberg (4) conducted a limited experiment in play therapy involv- 
ing two groups of five normal children each, most of whom had problems 
of sibling rivalry. He found that thru group association children come 
to realize that they are not alone in their difficulties and that it is important 
to discover adult leaders who can accept hostile feelings of children and 
attempt to modify them. 


Secondary School 


Olds (17) directed a preference study in which, in order to gain better 
over-all cooperation, the high-school students involved were given an 
opportunity to plan the study. After activity preference lists were estab- 
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lished thru the questionnaire method, it was observed that boys tend to 
prefer spectator sports more than girls. On the other hand, the girls 
engaged more in reading, attending motion pictures, concerts, and dra- 
matic plays than did the boys. It was also found that girls showed a great 
deal of interest in organized leisure activities outside of school and that 
for both boys and girls playing games was almost as frequently engaged 
in as going to the movies. 

Nelson (15) developed a study based on the hypothesis that high-school 
boys who elect to substitute military training for the physical education 
requirement differ somewhat in their leisure time pursuits from the rest 
of the boy high-school population. Nelson concluded the military training 
may serve as a means of achieving vicarious success of a sort; that 
students who select the military program apparently dislike physical 
activity, competition, and social activities; and that the boy who is frus- 
trated in finding satisfaction in highly competitive physical activities may 
psychologically achieve some satisfactions thru membership in a uni- 
formed group. 

Smith (20) concluded that participation in extracurriculum activities 
promotes social adjustment and that nonparticipation leads to social 
maladjustment and that, therefore, such activities should be incorporated 
more directly into the curriculum rather than be treated as peripheral 
activities. As a result of her study of 1751 high-school students, Smith 
concluded that the purpose of extracurriculum activities is to develop 
increased social and personal adjustment and develop leisure interests 
and skills thru informal group participation. 

The relationship of muscular strength to leisure-time physical-activity 
preferences of adolescent boys was reported by Van Dalen (21). He 
found that boys of low index of muscular strength tend to participate in 
individualistic games involving a minimum of organization whereas boys 
of high strength index participate in games requiring greater muscular 
coordination. Van Dalen concluded both that where muscular strength 
is deficient the boy is seriously handicapped in his ability to play and 
that because personality and social adjustment are partially effected thru 
play, the school should give attention to developing muscular strength 
in boys. 

The importance of reading as a leisure interest has long been recog- 
nized. Most libraries have recreational reading as their basic function. 
McCarty (11), in a study of fifteen school libraries in Florida, found 
that of the total reading done by boys and girls in Grades VII thru XII, 
general fiction was the most popular type. It accounted for over 40 per- 
cent of all reading. McCarty concluded that because of the importance 
of reading as a recreational activity the principal objective in the teaching 
of literature should be to guide children to a better selection of reading 
materials. 
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College and University 


A study by Mason (12) substantiated earlier studies by others which 
found that college students tend to value most those physical activities 
which can be carried on with facility in community life. Sports such as 
swimming, golf, and tennis were rated high whereas calisthenics, wrestling, 
and heavy apparatus activities were consistently disliked by the 1140 col. 
lege men who participated in the study. 

A similar study carried out by Adams (1) stressed the importance of 
offering games and sports in college that can be carried on later in a 
community setting. In order to accomplish this, it was pointed out, facili- 
ties and equipment provided by colleges must be broad in scope. 

The opinions of college students regarding their recreation interests 
and opportunities was the subject of another study on a broader base (14). 
The 1000 students interviewed at the University of Minnesota in this 
study were selected to represent proper proportions of each college, class, 
sex, veteran groups, nonveteran groups, married students, and single 
students. Very little difference was-:found in the opinions of the various 
subgroups. One recommendation developed partially as a result of the 
study was to employ a campus recreation coordinator. 

Williamson (23), in investigating the group origins of student leaders, 
found that whereas nonfraternity students made up 73 percent of the 
enrolment at the University of Minnesota, they held only 36 percent of 
the student leadership positions and that the extent of concentration of 
fraternal groups in leadership positions was increasing and of non- 
fraternal groups decreasing. He concluded that extracurriculum educa- 
tion may be of value in developing leadership. 


Family Recreation 


At least one study (7) related to the effect of television upon leisure 
time activities. It was found that families that possessed television sets 
tended to decrease their out-of-home recreation pursuits, particularly 
attendance at motion picture theatres. They also reduced the amount of 
time previously devoted to reading. Insufficient evidence was available to 
substantiate a statement as to the relationship of television to education 
for leisure. ‘ 


Recreation Personnel 


Several studies on recreation leadership personnel appeared during the 
period covered by this review. Person (18) reported on means of selection 
of students for college training in recreation. French and others (9) 
studied supply and placement of college recreation graduates. Anderson 
(3) and Finske (8) enumerated qualities important in recreation leaders. 
A comprehensive statewide study (5) was completed in California on 
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many factors affecting recreation personnel. The trend was to carry on 
more research of this type. Leaders properly selected and adequately 
trained are fundamental to organized procedures in education for leisure. 
They are necessary to give direct leadership in development of recreation 
skills and attitudes, to provide guidance and counseling in leisure activi- 
ties, to assist educational personnel not previously trained in recreation 
to discharge their general responsibilities in education for leisure, and 
to correlate the school’s program of education for leisure with the par- 
ticipation opportunities offered by community agencies outside the schools. 


Statewide Studies 


A decided trend in present recreation research stresses the importance 
of developing a comprehensive account of the status of recreation on a 
statewide basis. During the period covered by this review several studies 
of this type have been completed and published. They have indirect rela- 
tionship to education for leisure in that they provide an over-all view of 
the setting in which education for leisure is a part. Recent studies of this 
type have been made in Alabama (2), California (19), Minnesota (13), 
New Mexico (6), and Ohio (10). In general they point out the impor- 
tance of state level responsibility in assisting communities to meet their 
recreation needs. 


Needed Research 


While there are many neglected areas of research in education for 
leisure, it would appear that the following merit consideration for inclu- 
sion in any priority listing that may be conceived: (a) Relationships 
between the school program of education for leisure and the participation 
offerings of community agencies outside the school. (b) The place of the 
classroom teacher and specific parts of the curriculum in education for 
leisure. (c) The relationship between student organizations and educa- 
tion for leisure. (d) The relationship of extracurriculum activities to 
education for leisure. (e) The relationship of teacher preparation to edu- 
cation for leisure. (f) The relationship of the teacher’s personal pattern 
of recreation interests and skills to education for leisure. (g) Methods in 
developing coordination between the home and the school in education 
for leisure. 
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CHAPTER V 


Home and Family-Life Education 


MARY S. LYLE 


Dorinc the three years since the previous review on this topic appeared, 
a very considerable amount of research dealing with homes and family 
members has been completed. Much of this research has implications for 
education since it often shows what needs to be taught or discloses facts 
and principles useful in guiding students in the solution of problems of 
everyday living in homes, Studies showing nutritional lacks of children 
or adults, or showing undesirable food habits, problems of adolescents in 
relationships with parents or siblings, lacks in essential information on 
the part of consumers, or effects of housing on family life, are all illus- 
trations of research which is grist for the mill of the educator, especially 
the curriculum worker in the field of home and family life. 

Psychological studies of the behavior of those who live in families 
from the nursery-school years to the most elderly person now served by 
adult education are also pertinent to education for family life. So, too, 
the research into family behavior and into community life in its rela- 
tions to families can supply information for the educator in this field. 
What should be taught to students from the elementary level to the 
advanced graduate level or in adult education can be ascertained best at 
times by a study of how people now behave, what they know or do not know, 
and what attitudes they have which will encourage or block their learning. 
Yet these studies of people as they are individually or as they behave in 
relation to others cannot be reviewed here, altho it should be remembered 
that they supply one type of essential tool material for the educator. 

Studies reviewed in this chapter are those dealing rather directly with 
teaching in the field of home and family-life education. Even with this 
limitation the scope is broad, since it includes studies treating of courses 
and curriculums, educational theory and procedures, students’ problems 
and abilities, and administrative problems. Also, since family-life educa- 
tion is now becoming a recognized part of the responsibility of the schools 
from nursery schools to adult groups as well as in the graduate college, 
the scope of this review must be great. 

Most of the research to be reported is from doctoral or professional 
studies, since few master’s studies are published and the majority are 
of necessity very limited in scope and importance. Among the doctor’s 
studies appearing in the annual list of studies in education published by 
Phi Delta Kappa (17) the majority of the thirty-three studies in progress 
in this area from 1947 to 1950 dealt with curriculum at the college level 
or with evaluation. A smaller number treated the development of family- 
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life education and problems of administration. Still fewer were studies 
of methods of teaching. Evaluation of course, programs, and methods of 
teaching were emphasized in studies selected for this Review. 


Curriculum 


The place of home economics in the general education of students in 
colleges and universities was studied by Ekstrom (12). Home economics 
was usually thought of by home economists as a highly specialized area 
of learning. They commonly considered general education to be some 
specific body of subjectmatter to be required of all students but disagreed 
sharply upon the content to be included. Home economics was believed 
to have contributed to the education of students to take an active part in 
social change mainly thru its contribution to technological development. 

College courses in home management in all the four-year colleges and 
universities that had home-management residences in 1945 were studied 
by Elliott (13). Replies from 106 institutions in 88 percent of the states 
were used to draw up recommendations for aims, emphasis in courses. 
credit hours for residence, and ways to involve students in planning their 
own learning in order to strengthen certain weaknesses that were found. 
A jury of experts in the field evaluated the recommendations that were 
to be used as guides to practice. 

Home-management theory courses were found to be stressing subject- 
matter, as follows, in descending order of percent of frequency: efficiency. 


time and energy management, fatigue, housekeeping management, phil- 
osophy of management, management of family foods, finances, housing. 
health, recreation, and community relations. In addition to a theoretical 
course, residence in a home-management house was usually required of 
all economics majors. Most of the houses were operated on a moderate or 
low income level and definite duties and experiences were planned for 
the students. 


Teaching Methods and Materials 


Typical of a number of studies at the elementary-school level is the 
effort to find methods of teaching nutrition to elementary-school children 
that will actually effect change in their eating habits. Cline, Johnson, and 
Lamb (9) used white rats to demonstrate results of different diets, served 
foods at school, and used several other methods during a six-week unit 
on nutrition in the fourth grade. Checklists and diet lists collected before 
and after the unit, reports from parents at the end, and tests of infor- 
mation showed the children were able to select accurately from foods 
presented those that were protective foods, those that would help them 
to grow, and foods from different food classes. Parents reported the 
children as being most impressed by the white rat experiment and by 
the foods served in class. Some changes in habits were noted. 
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Jackson (18) prepared two source books for teachers in elementary 
schools to use in teaching a nutrition unit, “a good breakfast”; one for 
Grades I to III, the other for Grades IV thru VI. Included in the mate- 
rials were photographs, charts, and other illustrative materials for use 
with the children, suggested activities, evaluation devices, and references. 
After the materials were evaluated by a jury of forty-eight home econ- 
omists, including teachers with experience at the elementary-school level, 
the revised source books were used by 107 teachers from representative 
city, village, and rural schools in twenty-nine states. Reports of these 
teachers and evaluation devices used by them were analyzed to determine 
usefulness of the materials. The source units were also appraised by edu- 
cators from twenty agencies and from various regions. Recommendations 
were then formulated for producing a set of educational materials to be 
published and distributed nationally. 

A helpful device to encourage students to think about the home in terms 
of functions to satisfy values was developed by Cutler (11). A “Home 
Values Test” using ten values, namely: comfort, convenience, beauty, 
friendship, health, economy, location, personal interest, privacy, and 
safety, was developed and validated. With this test the instructor might 
appraise the values of her students at the beginning of the course and 
know where to begin in planning to meet their needs. 

The current emphasis on pupil-teacher planning is reflected in an 
experimental study by O'Reilly (25) for the Division of Education and 
Applied Psychology at Purdue University. Twenty boys and girls from 
the upper three high-school grades chose their subjects for study, method 
of presentation, and method of evaluation thruout a course in problems 
of personal and family living, with the teacher serving as a cooperator 
and helper when she was thought to be needed. Frequent evaluations of 
the total class experience indicated that students believed they had gained 
in ability to participate more democratically in groups, to do cooperative 
planning for the group, and had gained in willingness to talk over prob- 
lems with an understanding and informed person. Increased respect for 
differences in beliefs and increased understanding of self were believed 
achieved. 

That projected visual aids may be a more effective addition to discus- 
sion than reference reading was suggested but not proved by an experi- 
mental study in which a control and an experimental group were taught 
by Endley (14), using discussion and projected visual aids in contrast 
to discussion and required readings in a two-week unit on nutrition. 
Initially there was no significant difference between the groups in intelli- 
gence quotient, chronological age, or knowledge of nutrition, as shown 
by a pretest which had been tested for reliability. Upon retest five weeks 
after the completion of the unit, the experimental group had made greater 
gain in knowledge, but not sufficiently greater to be significant. Results 
of a second retest in the next term were the same. 
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Effectiveness of Courses and Programs 


Continued interest in evaluation and an increase in the preparation of 
well-conceived and carefully-tested instruments for use in making ade- 
quate appraisals are evident in recent research. The scope of studies has 
also broadened, for more studies of the effectiveness of entire programs 
than of courses were found in the literature. Cozine (10) studied the 
effectiveness of the food and nutrition work at the seven state-supported 
schools in Missouri. Four types of objectives from those submitted by 
the teachers of foods and nutrition at each school were selected for special! 
study. Four instruments were prepared and used to measure the achieve. 
ment of beginning and advanced students at each school. Coefficients of 
reliability for each device were sufficiently high to assume that the devices 
measured adequately the objectives in question. Validity was checked by 
a jury of thirteen faculty judges from the cooperating institutions and 
acceptable validity was claimed. Conclusions were based on scores from 
the Interest Inventory, the Information and Association Test, the A ppli- 
cation of Principles Test, and the Points of View Test of attitudes, admin- 
istered to beginning students just enrolled in the first foods course and 
to advanced students who had completed or were nearly thru their last 
prescribed foods course. Differences in the scores of the two groups were 
used to determine adequacy of the courses. Assuming likeness of the two 
groups, no means were used to hold constant the differences that might 
have been due to intellectual ability, home background, or differences 
in previous education. Since advanced students made higher scores, it 
was concluded that the program was contributing effectively to the acqui- 
sition of information and to ability to recognize relationships between 
specific facts and related principles. Less effective contribution of the 
program to ability to apply principles to new situations, and ineffective 
development of desirable interests and attitudes were concluded. The 
evaluation instruments might be used with other groups working toward 
the same objectives to see if pre- and post-testing of the same groups al 
the beginning and end of their program would show the same results. 

Effectiveness of an experimental curriculum designed for the freshman 
year at Purdue University was proved by Baird (4) in respect to growth 
in personal adjustment, development of favorable attitudes toward basic 
subjectmatter in home economics, and equal achievement with a contro! 
group altho less classroom time was devoted to instruction by the experi- 
mental group. Scores on three tests and analyses of adviser’s interview 
records furnished the evidence. A home economics test, an American 
Council on Education Psychological Test, and the Purdue English Place- 
ment Test were used to match the groups studied. 

A real contribution to technics for determining the effectiveness of an 
entire college program of home economics was made by the publication 
of criteria for evaluating college programs by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association (2). Altho these criteria and the bulletin giving the 
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evaluation device (2, Appendix B) are not research in the usual sense, 
they mark a significant step toward encouraging research by providing 
a much needed instrument. 

Also, the effectiveness of state and local programs of homemaking for 
adults can be studied now more readily by the use of evaluative criteria 
and an outline of ways and means for collecting evidences of their 
achievement, which were developed and used by Ford (15) in lowa. 
Further testing of the devices in more situations is needed. 

Typical of numerous surveys conducted to determine the effectiveness 
of a county program of adult education for rural living, in which family- 
life education has a part, is the study by Niederfrank (24) for a county 
in New Hampshire. By field interviews of every third family along the 
roads in eleven selected townships, the proportion of those reached and 
the extent of their utilization of instruction was examined. As is so often 
the case, the least participation was among those families with a low 
level of living, little previous education, and few contacts from which to 
get more. Especially interesting was the fact that men as well as women 
indicated a desire for further information and help with problems of 
family life including children, nutrition, and health. From 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the men indicated such interest while from 30 to 50 percent of 
the women wanted help with these problems. Frequent evaluation by 
carefully conducted and unbiased studies of the coverage, usefulness, and 
unmet needs of such programs is an important process in up-grading an 
educational program. 

Effectiveness of off-campus experience, other than student teaching, as 
required by two colleges in the curriculum in home economics was 
studied by Mallory (23). The students showed growth in those personal 
qualities believed important in a democracy but showed no evidence of 
conscious use of the work experience to clarify their values even when 
changes in values were found after the experience. The off-campus work 
experience ranged in length from four to sixteen weeks altho 75 percent 
worked eight weeks. About one-third or less did unpaid work. A wide 
variety of materials was used in evaluating the effectiveness of this part 
of the curriculum including before and after tests, written records of 
students, reports of the experience filed by students, and two logs kept 
during the work period. 

The effect of a single four-week unit in consumer buying was found by 
Baten and Hatcher (5) to result in differences among schools but little 
difference between eleventh- and twelfth-grade classes within schools. 
Scores on a final paper-and-pencil test were used and IQ scores were held 
constant by using analysis of covariance. 

In addition to the battery of evaluation devices prepared by Cozine (10) 
and the twelve instruments for evaluating food practices of elementary- 
school children prepared by Tinsley (31), two doctoral studies and a 
compilation of tests developed and tested as master’s studies provided 
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new evaluation instruments of possible usefulness to other research. 
Amberson (1) constructed a Problems in Family Living test designed to 
reveal patterns of values for family life among college students and home 
economics teachers. Value hierarchies were located. A significant differ. 
ence existed between test scores of best and poorest teachers of home 
economics from twenty-seven states. Value patterns of students changed 
during the four years of college toward similarity with value patterns 
of superior teachers. 

Stedman (29) developed, tested, and refined two forms of a scale de- 
signed to measure knowledge of and attitudes toward child behavior. 
Reliability of the two equivalent forty-item forms was .89. Scores on this 
test were significantly related to educational level since it differentiated 
between high school and adults and between upper- and lower-class col- 
lege groups. Evaluation of experience in a nursery school education group 
can be made by means of a Situation Test devised and validated by Read 
(28). Together these tests might be used to determine effectiveness 0! 
courses in child development. 

Testing the effectiveness of instruction about adolescent development 
is possible with tests developed by Brown (6). Two aspects of ability of 
teachers to apply principles can be tested with Test A, Recognition o/ 
Principles and Test B, Case of Jacqueline Croner. Corrected split-halves 
reliability coefficients were .85 and .91, respectively. Validity was estab- 
lished on two separate bases. Regression equations were developed and 
tested. It was found that the ability of individual teachers to apply prin- 
ciples can be measured satisfactorily by these tests without the observation 
and interview technics with which they were compared. 

Paper-and-pencil tests designed to determine ability of high-schoo!| 
pupils to apply generalizations in the areas of (a) family and social rela- 
tions, and (b) foods and nutrition are also available with keys and direc- 
tions for preparing similar tests in a bulletin by Chadderdon and 


others (7). 


Student Abilities, Attitudes, Problems 


Concern for the social development of adolescents and the factors thal 
may be affecting such development was shown in four studies. A very 
substantial relationship between social understanding of high-school girls 
and their intelligence was found by Lehman and Long (20). Less direct 
relationship was found between scores on home environment and social 
understanding as measured by a five-point intensity-of-feeling scale used 
to record reactions toward social situations. The same was true when 
personality scores and social understanding were compared. A retest by 
Long (22) of seventy-eight adolescents of this group at the end of two 
years showed uneven social development since the previous test. Those 
with good home environment and reasonable intelligence had as a rule 
made excellent progress in social understanding. On the other hand, more 
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than one-half of those with average intelligence scores were below the 
average of the group on personal adjustment or had lost ground in the 
two years. Maturing socially seems to be an individual matter rather than 
a steady upward process. 

Wolford (33) found nondating seniors in high school had less whole- 
some relationships with parents and less wholesome feeling of self-regard 
than those who dated. Specific need for guidance by a mature person 
that could in part be met in family-life education was apparent. Using 
the Mooney Problem Check List and a measure of sociometric status, 
Kuhlen and Bretsch (19) found that among 700 ninth-grade pupils those 
least accepted by their grade-mates had personal difficulties more often 
than did the popular children. Predominating difficulties were related 
to social skill, lack of status, and family problems. 

Recommendations for family-life education for high-school youth based 
on their personal and family problems were made by Williams (32) after 
a study of the problems of 1501 high-school youth in urban, suburban, 
‘and rural communities in Michigan and Georgia. Questionnaires, discus- 
sion groups, and 100 interviews were used to collect the problems. It was 
recommended that: (a) courses on youth problems and personal adjust- 
ment be required in high school emphasizing clothes, appearance, social 
behavior, and being normal; (b) for both parents and youth, education 
be provided in attitudes toward dating, in reciprocal understanding of 
points of view, and in importance of sharing responsibilities, work, and 
play. 

Well over one-fourth of the girls felt themselves failures in dating and 
courtship; almost one-third feared dating but thought it very important. 
Youth generally and boys especially felt strongly a need for material pos- 
sessions to give them status with girls. A majority had wholesome atti- 
tudes toward their homes but almost one-half were not finding the com- 
panionship or partnership they thought they needed. About one-fourth 
did not talk problems over with parents but felt a need to do so. 

Interest patterns identified by the Kuder Preference Record were found 
by Geiger and Evans (16) to distinguish between groups of women em- 
ployed in or preparing to be dietitians and those in merchandising and in 
teaching. These interest patterns, together with other information about 
students, should be useful in counseling college women. 


Administration 


A dearth of college students preparing for teaching and other leader- 
ship positions in family-life education posed problems for the adminis- 
trator. These are highlighted by research in the past three years. 

Lehman (21) studied the reports on “Home Economics in Degree- 
Granting Institutions” from the U. S. Office of Education. Most of the 
home economics students in college were enrolled in large publicly- 
supported institutions altho a significant number were attending privately- 
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supported institutions with small departments. Great variation was found 
among the schools in the extent and content of course work in the under- 
graduate major. Comparatively few students were being prepared to 
supply the need for leadership. 

Replies for ninety-one presidents to an inquiry sent by Phillips (26) 
to 268 normal schools and teachers’ colleges in thirty-four states and the 
District of Columbia indicated an expected increase of 160 from 1946-1950, 
or double their current home economics staff. In light of the study by 
Lehman (21), the proposed increase could probably not be made. 

In an effort to find factors that affect the supply of home economics 
teachers in secondary schools, the Research Committee of the Home 
Economics Section of the American Vocational Association (3) began in 
1946 a study of factors associated with satisfactions home economics 
teachers have in their jobs. After preliminary studies to develop technics, 
a nationwide study was undertaken. A random sample of 125 teachers 
from each of thirty-four states and all teachers in twelve states were sent 
forms, of which 91 percent were returned. A subsample of 971 from the 
4668 were drawn for detailed analyses. State data were later used by the 
individual states. 

Factors studied in relation to the general satisfaction score were com- 
munity conditions, living conditions, marriage and family, salary, pro- 
fessional satisfactions, school conditions, and teaching load. Teachers 
from communities over 2500 in population had higher job satisfaction 
scores than those in rural communities. Community attitudes toward 
teachers and the conditions under which they had to live were two impor- 
tant factors in satisfactions with the job. Low salaries were a source of 
considerable dissatisfaction. In contrast, marital status did not influence 
satisfaction. 

Teaching loads. varied widely within and among states, but load-size 
had a low negative correlation with job satisfaction. Relation of school 
conditions to job satisfaction also varied widely from state to state. 

It is evident that higher salaries, altho important to satisfactions in 
teaching home economics, are not the only adjustment needed if teachers 
are to be drawn to this field and retained therein. Interesting hypotheses 
for many more studies are suggested by this investigation. 


Needed Research 


Areas pointed out as needing research in 1947 continue to need study 
today. Additional tools for use in evaluation and for determining the 
grade levels at which emphasis upon education for family life would be 
most effective are much needed. Radio, including television, and news- 
papers as media for reaching a wider adult public with family-life educa- 
tion should be explored by research. Appropriate types and suitable uses 
of projected visual aids to insure effective education in this field also 
need study. With the increased volume of doctoral studies completed 
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since the last review one may hope there is also an increase in number 
of well-prepared research workers able to attack some of the problems 
suggested here. Two thought provoking articles (8, 30) recently outlined 
areas and problems much in need of research in family life. Education 
in this field awaits answers from such research as a factual foundation . 
to use in teaching. | 
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CHAPTER VI 


Industrial Education 


R. LEE HORNBAKE and C. KENNETH BEACH 


Tus chapter summarizes research in both industrial arts education and 
vocational industrial education which has been done during the period 
covered by the past several cycles of the REvIEw. 


I. Industrial Arts Education* 


Research in the area of industrial arts education continues to be con- 
ducted primarily by persons working individually and in connection with 
earning graduate degrees. Unfortunately only a few of these studies are 
made available thru publication. There is, therefore, a general lack of 
coordination among the studies, and the findings exert only a modicum 
of influence. 

The degree-earning studies presented in this review were selected from 
a large potential. Each such study was rated as “outstanding” or “supe- 
rior” by an adviser in a college or university where industrial arts grad- 
uate degrees are offered. 


Teacher Education 


Seventeen studies were reported in this area; eight were doctoral theses. 
Gallington (35) prepared a checklist having considerable diagnostic 
merit for use in the evaluation of teacher-education programs. Maley (66) 
developed a scale for appraising student teaching and, thru its use, 
found a marked discrepancy between intellectually held procedures and 
prevailing practices, even in institutions where superior programs pre- 
vailed. Giachino (37) explored the relationships between experiences 
offered by teacher-education institutions and the qualities considered by 
supervisors of industrial arts as contributing to success in teaching. 
Baab (6) concluded that the emphasis placed on general shop instruc- 
tion in present teacher-education programs in Colorado is justified. Siro 
(77) confirmed a need for both unit and general shop experiences. 
Kjos (55) studied the problem of preparing teachers for one-teacher 
programs. Alsip (2) stated that effective rating of student teachers 
requires a minimum of two twenty-minute observations per week fol- 
lowed by a conference. Lee (61) urged that student teachers be rated on 
individual lessons or demonstrations as well as on a term basis. 


* Prepared by R. Lee Hornbake. 
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Siro (77) found that, for a “major” in industrial arts, the median 
institution requires twenty-nine semester hours of shop courses, ten of 
elective shop courses, six of required theory, and three and one-half of 
elective theory courses. He reported that 27 percent of the teacher educa- 
tors had had no teaching experience prior to college teaching. Tate (79) 
listed 235 separate technical courses and fifty-one separate professional 
courses offered in fifty-one teacher-education programs. Butcher (14) 
examined certification procedures in forty-five states. Shop course require- 
ments range from twelve to forty-four semester hours. Reciprocity provi- 
sions are indefinite, interpretations are influenced by teacher supply and 
demand. 

The American Industrial Arts Association Directory for 1948 (3) 
listed 164 institutions involved in teacher education with a total staff of 
869 persons. Fifty-one institutions reported offering the master’s degree 
and twenty the doctorate. Gerbracht (36) brought together data hereto- 
fore not available. In thirty-four states, he found that 17,131 industrial 
arts teachers were employed; he estimated 20,000 for the nation. In 
twenty-six states, industrial arts is offered in only 45 percent of the pub- 
lic secondary schools. On a nationwide basis an undersupply of industrial 
arts teachers will prevail thru 1952; a serious oversupply will occur 
after that date. With twenty-eight states reporting, fifteen are currently 
producing industrial arts teachers in excess of their own secondary-schoo! 
demand. 

Kleintjes (56) planned a transportation program for the teacher- 
education level. Fowler (33), in a college-level wood-working course, 
compared operation sheets with process models. Operation sheets proved 
superior in the students’ informational achievement, in quality of work 
produced, and in skill development. There was little difference in time 
required for project construction. De Vore (23) recommended that 
teacher-education institutions develop safety training programs and that 
a course in safety be required. 

Wilber (82) measured the social acceptance of 102 juniors and seniors 
then checked their professional achievements eight years later. Fourteen 
of nineteen men, “superior” by one sigma above the median, were con- 
ducting successful or highly successful programs. Five of twelve rating 
one sigma below the median were conducting successful programs, none 
outstanding. Johnson (51) studied entire classes of freshmen and sopho- 
mores. He found uniformly low scores on the numerical reasoning sub- 
tests on mental maturity. Five of twenty freshmen and four of twenty 
sophomores had a silent reading ability of Grade XIII or more, as 
measured on the Jowa Silent Reading Test. 


Content and Method at the Secondary Level 


Cooper (17) recommended that aeronautics content be divided into six 
major categories: (a) aerodynamics, (b) power plants, (c) aircraft de- 
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sign, (d) aerial navigation, (e) meteorology, and (f) communications. 
Dietrich (25) would have aviation a part of transportation with the time 
spent on it proportionate to the relative importance of aviation in our 
national economy. Drazek (27) prepared a resource unit in electricity- 
electronics in six categories: (a) generation and transmission, (b) light, 
(c) mechanical energy, (d) heat, (e) communications, and (f) electro- 
chemistry. The teaching materials recommended were used in an experi- 
mental course. 

Adams (1) determined the electrical skills and understandings needed 
by persons living on electrified farms and assayed the specific contribu- 
tion of industrial arts. 

Byron (15) followed up 204 automobile accidents to learn what factors 
may be influenced thru driver education. In 144 of 204 cases, the attitude 
of the driver was involved (inattention, traffic violation, right-of-way con- 
troversy). Fuzak (34) developed two forms of a scale to evaluate coopera- 
tive attitudes in industrial arts classes. The scale promises to be less 
time consuming in its application than the time-sampling and anecdotal 
procedures. The use of the scale results in an index for the individual 
pupil. 

Baker (8) urged the concept of student management rather than pupil 
personnel. He proposed that pupils participate in planning for student 
management. Harris (44) studied thirty-seven “successful” general shop 
teachers to determine how they got their beginning classes under way. 
Seventy-nine percent provided for pupil planning, 80 percent had pupil 
personnel systems. 

Anderson (5) reviewed indusirial arts syllabi of twenty-three states. 
Twenty-five different objectives were proclaimed, one state with fifteen. 
The average was seven. The top ranking objective was: “To develop ele- 
mentary skills in the use of common tools and machines.” The second 
pertained to vocational guidance, the third to consumer literacy. An 
avocational purpose was mentioned in six of the statements. The harness- 
ing of industrial arts programs to the advancement of undeveloped indus- 
tries within a state was proposed by Kolitz (58). 

King (54) found left-handed pupils handicapped most in printing, in 
jointer, router, and drill press operation, and in lettering. His study made 
recommendations for the instruction of left-handed persons. 

Reynolds (76) found that the average maximum number of industrial 
arts credits permitted for high-school graduation is 4.8. 


History 


Bawden (11) presented a series of biographical studies of industrial 
education leaders, leaders whom he has known personally. Woodword, 
Richards, Bonser, Griffith, Runkel, Harvey, Stout, Roberts, and Struck 
are included. McCain (63) in an historical study of the school shop 
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program in one city approached the problem not in the conventional 
manner but rather by examining population factors, finance, industrial 
development, political conditions, and labor. Miller (67) found that in 
eighty-three school surveys 199 recommendations had been made relating 
to industrial arts. Eighty-three percent of the recommendations made 
between 1918-1931 had resulted in positive action. Karnes (52) formed 
fourteen generalizations about the attitude of organized labor toward 
industrial education. Labor has consistently favored a broad, basic, gen- 
eral industrial training over narrow, specific instruction at the pre- 
employment level. Phillips (73), in his study of inventions, concluded 
that the cultures which survive and prosper are those which promote an 
ever-developing system of education which reflects the inventive process. 


Shop Planning 


Bollinger (13) summarized principles for school shop planning grow- 
ing out of his participation in designing several hundred school shops. 
Maley (65) recommended procedures for reducing school shop noises, 
including care and mounting of machines, types of partition construction, 
and the applications of insulating materials. 


Professional and Public Relations 


Baab (7) reported on attitudes of Colorado school administrators 
toward industrial arts. The administrators would like to increase the 
areas of work offered and are desirous of admitting girls to classes. 
They believed industrial arts teachers should be able to offer instruction 
in a variety of media and they should likewise have competency in another 
subject field. Dunlap (28) found a close relationship between the infor- 
mation which the school and community has about its industrial arts 
program and the support they gave it. He urged that the focus of the 
information be upon the learning opportunities rather than upon projects 
produced. 

Ohio industrial arts teachers, according to McArthur (62), look to 
the state supervisor to develop a long-range program and to upgrade the 
present program. They urged the development of a staff to the point where 
supervision on a county basis would be possible. 


Research Reviews 


The National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers (4) made a 
listing of 2002 studies. The studies dated from January 1930 to Septem- 
ber 1948. Comments and annotations were included for 1396 of the 
studies. Feirer (32) reported on the status of research leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in industrial arts education. One trend is toward making 
the thesis optional for the master’s degree. 
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Aptitudes and Abilities 


Cottingham (18) found some evidence for supporting the theory that 
mechanical aptitude is a trait unique with respect to intelligence, altho 
the evidence is somewhat contradictory. Uniformly low coefficients be- 
tween school marks and mechanical aptitude were obtained. High (47) 
gave tests of mental ability, mechanical comprehension, mechanical apti- 
tude, personality adjustment, interests, and vision to seventy-five ninth- 
grade boys. It was concluded that the Otis S. A. Test of Mental Ability 
and the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test would be of most diagnostic 
value to the general shop teacher. 


Related Studies 


A large number of studies which have findings relevant to industrial 
arts have been conducted during this period by nonindustrial arts people 
and institutions. Nine of these studies are cited here. 

Tyler (80) proposed a definition of educability which would include 
the development of a variety of talents and the recognition of achievement 
in different areas and on different levels of performance in addition to 
those which are now in high regard in schools and colleges. His data 
bear directly upon success in school, pupil motivation, and the social 
values of education. Davis (21) supported Tyler’s thesis and stated that 
schools arbitrarily restrict the goals of pupils and activities to a very 
narrow range of activities. He urged a problem-solving approach, with 
initial school enterprises drawn from the daily life of the children. 

Dillon (26) interviewed 1100 individuals who dropped out of school 
early and found that no one experience or service program would have 
been effective in holding them. A series of new elements or educational 
experiences must be provided if the needs and interests of potential school 
leavers are to be met successfully. Gragg (38) found in two city systems 
the most significant factor distinguishing the drop-out from the graduate 
was retardation. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals (70) devoted 
the March 1947 issue of it. Bulletin to the “imperative needs of youth.” 
All ten needs listed in this bulletin have implications for industrial arts. 
Number one emphasizes the need for developing salable skills, num- 
ber five deals with consumer understandings, and number eight cites 
the need for personally satisfying and socially useful leisure-time pursuits. 

Edwards and Richey (29) provided data on the progress of invention 
and technology and the growth of industrialism with the resultant impact 
on American life. Of particular concern are the facts pertaining to occu- 
pational shifts, labor displacement, and skill demands. Warner (81) 
presented an account of the internal social structure of a modern fac- 
tory, and the plant and community interaction. The project was essen- 
tially the study of the behavior of people in an industrial community. 
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Redmon (75) cited stratification in industry as a deterrent to the satis- 
faction of individual drives and motives. The data of the Dewhurst stud, 
(24) are of significance to those teachers who wish to anticipate some 
of the material features of the society in which the present school popu. 
lation will live its adult life. 


Reactions 


No study dealing with elementary-school industrial arts was reported 
for this period. Despite extensive school building programs in many parts 
of the country, only two reports were made on school shop planning. 
Two studies (6, 77) carried a recommendation for shop courses on the 
graduate level. Since an increasing number of schools are entering upon 
graduate work, this recommendation should be studied carefully so that 
the master’s degree does not become a shop “makeup” program. The 
Life-Adjustment Education for Youth Enterprise has not given rise to 
complementary research in industrial arts education. Very few of the 
studies which were reported involved experimentation. 


II. Vocational Industrial Education* 


The term “vocational industrial education” is becoming much broader 
than it has been in the past and is no longer confined to the trade or 
vocational school. Industrial training. technical education, and apprentice 
training are becoming recognized as important parts of vocational indus. 
trial education. 

A review of the studies in vocational industrial education indicates that 
many are made on a rather subjective basis and result in data that are 
difficult to evaluate specifically. Considerable emphasis is still being 
given to surveys of local communities and of industrial education pro- 
grams. Some recommendations for programs or changes in specific pro- 
grams are offered. 

Of significance this past year has been the publicatioh of an annotated 
bibliography of studies made in industrial education for the period 193() 
to September 1948 (12). This bibliography covers the areas of industria! 
arts education, technical education, and vocational industrial education 
and includes 2002 studies completed by graduate students working toward 
advanced degrees. It is anticipated that future publications will be forth- 
coming so that the bibliography may be kept up to date. 


Preparation of Instructional Materials 


During World War II, many curriculum laboratories were established 
in connection with the War Production Training Program. A carry-over 
from these laboratories is the attention that has been placed on the 


* Prepared by C. Kenneth Beach. 
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development of instructional materials. Colleges are apparently moving 
into the field of preparing instructional materials for apprenticeship 
programs, vocational and technical high schools, and diversified part- 
time cooperative programs (9). The courses and materials are developed 
in cooperation with state boards for vocational education, state appren- 
\iceship commissions, local boards of education, and college faculty. A 
recognition of the need for a more critical evaluation and review of 
related materials is evident (74). Hampton (42) reports that nineteen 
curriculum laboratories are being operated in eighteen states with state 
education departments responsible for the supervision in seventeen of 
the laboratories. There is an apparent need for closer coordination on 
a national scale in order to avoid needless duplication of materials. With 
the emphasis that is being placed on this area, teacher-training institu- 
tions have a responsibility for developing personnel to write instructional 
materials, 

More persons lose jobs because of their inability to get along with 
fellow workers than because of a lack of technical skill, therefore mate- 
rials are being prepared on subjects concerned with personal adjustments 
and industrial and labor relations (39). 


Apprentice Training 


Considerable attention has been given to apprentice training in the 


past few years. Three organizations largely responsible for this attention 
were the Apprentice Training Service of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
State Apprentice Training Councils, and the U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion. Altho the number of registered apprentices was the highest in the 
nation’s history, current studies indicated that there was a growing short- 
age of trained craftsmen. The carpentry trade in California was reported 
to be undersupplied with apprentices by about 75 percent (64, 69, 83). 
The rate of apprentice mortality has been high. Woodington (83) re- 
ported an average turnover for a ten-year period of 73 percent. A major 
factor has been the dropping of apprentices from classes because of 
their lack of interest or dissatisfaction with the conduct of classes (50). 
Altho skilled labor force has increased from 5.9 to 8.2 million, appren- 
ticeship has accounted for not more than 9 percent of the increase (69). 


Technical Education 


Technical education continues to receive emphasis, tho enrolments have 
decreased slightly in the past year. With technological developments 
continuing to increase, the demand for trained technicians is apparent. 
The result has been an increased concentration in vocational industrial 
schools in the technical areas (48). 

Smith (78) in his annual survey for 1949-50 found an enrolment of 
32,435 in sixty-six technical institutes, a decrease of 3 percent as com- 
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pared to 33,326 technical students enrolled in sixty-two schools in 1948. 
49. Enrolment of evening and special students increased 3 percent. Total 
enrolment decreased 0.7 percent as compared with that of a year ago. 
With numerous new buildings and additions reported, it appeared that 
many technical institutes had been able to obtain money for capita] 
expenditures. The establishment of many new technical institutes in 
recent years has resulted in studies of curriculums and organization (20, 


46, 71). 


Evolving Concepts 


Educators are concerning themselves with possible vocational industrial 
programs that might be conducted in the smaller communities or the 
more rural areas, Nonindustrial areas in general are not providing pre. 
vocational experiences for high-school youth (19). Small high schools 
are unable to finance vocational training where extensive facilities are 
required (72). To meet this problem, area vocational schools and diversi- 
fied part-time cooperative programs are being recommended. Cooperative 
programs are also being recommended in nonapprenticeable trades or 
occupations (57). 

There is a growing development toward the appointment of regional 
supervisors of vocational ‘industrial education, resulting in decentraliza- 
tion of state supervision (10). 

A general trend appears to be developing toward utilizing cosmopolitan 
high schools wherein vocational industrial education courses are a depart- 
ment in the school. With such developments, confusion between the 
academic administrator and the director of industrial education tends to 
exist (49). Too frequently administrators are concerned primarily with 
installing a program of trade and industrial education and not with 
operating the program efficiently. In many cases this is due to failure 
to recognize and identify specific duties and responsibilities involved with 
the program (45). 

Dejaiffe (22) studied the organization and content of vocational] 
related mathematics in general high schools. He pointed out the need for 
related courses in nontechnical fields for vocational-school students and 
questioned the teaching of the same technical subjectmatter, which was 
in most cases college preparatory in character, to academic and voca- 
tional people. 

Morton (68) compared day trade and nonvocational senior students to 
determine differences that might exist between the two groups. He found 
that students of lower ability tended to gravitate toward vocational 
courses or were advised to take such courses. Student selection in voca- 
tional industrial schools has continued to receive consideration, as did 
the problem of establishing objective grading methods for shop projects 
(43, 60). 

The evolving concepts of industrial education in the thinking of organ- 
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ized labor was studied by Karnes (52). It was apparent to Karnes that 
the attitudes and policies of organized labor toward vocational industrial 
education were changing, with greater emphasis being placed on appren- 
tice training and with vocational schools providing the related instruction. 

The preparation of vocational industrial teachers thru courses con- 
ducted jointly by industry and colleges or universities received atten- 
tion (30). Certification requirements for these teachers are tending to 
become more uniform, and 82 percent of the states were reported to have 
specific written requirements (77). However, the number of colleges or 
universities offering degrees in vocational education was relatively 


small (43). 


Industrial Training 


With the organization of training directors on both the state and 
national level, research in the area of industrial training received encour- 
agement. Emerson (31) reported from a national survey of training 
directors that the supervisory group in industry was the most important 
group for which research was needed, with evaluation of training pro- 
grams being second, and conveying of industrial economics to workers 
third. Industrial trainers stressed the evaluation of training programs 
(53). Persons responsible for training in industry are placing more 
emphasis on the development of economic understanding among em- 
ployees in their training programs (31, 59). Guyon (40) made a survey 
of training directors relative to their status and duties. Thirty-one percent 
of the training directors reported directly to the president of the com- 
pany while 87 percent were no more than three (organizational) steps 
away from the president. The findings also pointed out reasons why 
institutions of higher education should further develop the profession of 
training director. Since line personnel determines most of the broad valves 
in plant-wide culture of workers, it should maintain a close relationship 
with training and wherever possible do the training (41). 
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CHAPTER VII 


Business Education 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER* 


Mansy research studies in business education have been completed in the 
three-year period since the Review last carried a report in this area. As 
the basis for this summary well over a hundred studies were reviewed, 
From these, certain ones which seemed to throw light on new practices 
and problems were selected for inclusion. The studies reported fall chiefly 
in the four main areas of business education: stenographic (including 
typewriting), bookkeeping, clerical, and distributive. These studies have 
for the most part dealt with teaching methods, testing, and curriculum. 
They point the way in many cases to the need for additional research. 


Trends 


Enterline (5) made an analysis of the trends of thinking on the part 
of leaders in the field of secondary business education relating to eight 
basic areas derived from the literature between the years 1919 and 194). 
Two hundred ninety generalizations were prepared, each of which was 
checked against commonly accepted educational principles, which were 
used as evaluative criteria. These generalizations represent an expression 
of the philosophy of business education insofar as an expression of such 
a philosophy is possible. Howard (9) found that more colleges offered 
typewriting and gave credit for the course than was the case in 1941-1944. 
The average college offered three semesters of typewriting with credit rang. 
ing from 1.5 sémester hours for personal-use typewriting to 2.4 semester 
hours for intermediate typewriting, and 3 semester hours for advanced 
typewriting. Class hours ranged from four to five a week. 


Shorthand and Transcription 


Veon (26) analyzed the psychological processes involved in learning 
Gregg Shorthand for the purpose of comparing shorthand learning proc- 
esses with those of modern languages. She reported significant positive 
correlations between the shorthand criterion and certain sections of the 
Iowa Placement Examinations, Foreign Language Aptitude Tests. She 
also reported positive significant correlations between the shorthand 
criterion and the Symonds Foreign Language Prognosis Test. She con- 
cluded that certain aspects of the foreign language aptitude tests if 
reconstructed after analyzing her data might result in a very substantial 

* Assistance in the preparation of this chapter was received from a committee composed of Willard 


G. Adams, A. Faborn Etier, Mary E. Harding, Norma Kissell, John W. Overbey, Albert C. Pascale, 
Frederic W. Rossemando, Philip J. Shackletter, and Francis J. Svilieh. 
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correlation for prognosis purposes. The Shorthand Committee of the 
Ontario Commercial Teachers Association and the Department of Edu- 
cational Research of the Ontario College of Education (17) conducted 
two important studies that dealt with shorthand teaching practices and 
prediction of shorthand success. They reported that of 114 teachers 
reporting, 86 percent did not use any method for selecting shorthand 
students. Of those who used a selection practice 16 percent reported 
the use of some type of prognostic test and 27 percent reported a tryout 
period. These tryout periods ranged from six weeks to a full year. But 
56 percent of the schools reported that even tho the tryout period was 
unsuccessful, the student may continue his study of shorthand. The study 
of prediction of success was designed to test the hypothesis that it is 
possible to predict shorthand success by means of tests used to measure 
shorthand aptitude. Three measures of aptitude were used: the Turse 
Shorthand Aptitude Test, the Dominion Group Test of Intelligence, and 
the Jowa Silent Reading Test. The criteria of success in shorthand were 
reading and vocabulary tests in Grade X and transcription tests in 
Grades XI and XII. They reported that for the total group the prediction 
coefficients were uniformly low. Some of the prediction coefficients for 
the subgroups were higher than the corresponding prediction coefficients 
of the total group, but they were not high enough to warrant any definite 
conclusions concerning a method of selecting shorthand students. Skinner 
(20) made a survey of the employment status of male stenographers in 
145 Tennessee industries. She found that altho more than 53 percent of 
the office workers were men, less than 5 percent of these men were em- 
ployed as stenographers. It was indicated that in Tennessee there was 
no trend toward employment of a great number of men in secretarial 
positions. 

Masson (14) made a frequency count of distinctive words and col- 
locations to be used in the training of legal stenographers. The mate- 
rials from which he developed his lists consisted of the decisions ren- 
dered by the highest court of appeal in a sampling of states. He arranged 
his findings in four lists: the 1000 most commonly used English legal 
words, arranged by a family grouping; 1000 most commonly used Eng- 
lish collocations; a list of Latin and French legal words; and a list of 
Latin and French legal collocations. 


Typewriting 


Littlejohn (13) studied the comparative effect upon ocular fatigue of 
four different angles of elevation of typewriting copy with the ultimate 
aim of determining the relative desirability. He used as criteria of ocular 
fatigue the gross speed, error frequency, frequency of blinking, and a 
test of the power of the eyes to sustain clear vision. He concluded that 
the most desirable degree of angle of elevation of typewriting copy for 
providing conditions least fatiguing to the eyes under conditions of any 
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fixed distance of the eyes from the copy or eye height of the typist js 
that position which effects the nearest approach to vertical vision at the 
given distance and eye height. This is effected by adjusting the elevation 
of the copy to a position resulting in a ninety-degree angle or line of 
vision with the plan of the copy at the center line of copy. This was 
determined to be a forty-one-degree angle of elevation. Batchelor (2 
made a detailed analysis of the steps involved in the construction of two 
equivalent forms of a typewriting test based on an analysis of the duties 
performed by typists on the job. She made suggestions and charts to 
aid the instructor in determining achievement and in finding weaknesses 
of the class as a whole or of individual students. Bell (3) studied stroke 
intensity, syllabic intensity, and high-frequency words as factors in deter- 
mining the difficulty of straight-copy typewriting material. She found 
that speed and control tend to improve with the increase in percent of 
frequently-used words and that errors do not appear to be affected by 
stroke intensity, syllabic intensity, and percent of frequently used words. 
She reported, however, that when stroke intensity above 5.5 is reached 
the typist tends to stroke the keys at a lower rate of speed. Taylor (22) 
in a similar study dealing only with the effect of syllabic intensity 
upon typewriting speed in straight-copy material found that students 
typed less words per minute as syllabic intensity was increased. Williams 
(28) compiled a list of 1641 high-frequency words from the Horn. 
Thorndike-Lorge, and Rinsland lists for use by teachers of typewriting 
in the construction of graded practice material or in evaluating material 
available in the form of textbooks or speed tests. Tidwell (23) made a 
study of the psychological aspects and conflicting practices in the teach- 
ing of typewriting in which he sought to identify those psychological 
factors concerned with motor learning and typewriting and to identify 
practices in the teaching of typewriting which conflict with the basi 
principles of skill learning which have been set forth thru experimen- 
tation. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Robinson (18) studied current practices in the teaching of bookkeeping 
and accounting in twenty-five colleges and universities in [linois, with a 
view toward improving the preparation of teaching of this subject in the 
secondary schools. He reported that less than 10 percent of the students 
enrolled in the elementary accounting classes planned to teach it in high 
school and that approximately 30 percent of the students failed the 
course. He also reported that very little emphasis was given to the train- 
ing of bookkeeping teachers in the teacher-training institutions. Bleicher 
(4) made a survey of bookkeeping systems of fifty-one firms to assist in 
determining the desirable content of the high-school bookkeeping course. 
She reported that the variety of businesses, forms of organizations, 
variety of bookkeeping systems and activities of bookkeepers, and methods 
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of handling accounts indicated the need for a good understanding of 
general principles, for training in general office work, and for emphasis 
on knowledge about tax and payroll records. Estep (6) studied the value 
of the American Institute of Accountants Orientation Test in predicting 
the probable success of accounting students. He reported that none of 
those students who made scores on the test in the upper 10 percent of the 
group made grades of less than “C” in the course. None of those whose 
scores were in the lower 10 percent of the group made an “A” in the 
course, and 50 percent of these people failed the course. Positive correla- 
tions between the test scores and grades in accounting courses were found 
to be significant. Bachman (1) analyzed the bookkeeping errors com- 
monly made by the small business owner to determine the effect of these 
errors on tax returns. He found a high incidence of common errors which 
have a marked effect on tax returns. Persons with no formal preparation 
in bookkeeping also were found to make more common errors than did 
those who had bookkeeping preparation. 


General Business 


The New Jersey Business Education Association in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education (16) made a comprehensive survey 
both of business education practices in the state of New Jersey and of 
the points of view and requirements of businessmen who employed high- 
school graduates. Replies to questionnaires were received from 172 prin- 
cipals, 165 business and industrial organizations, 979 business teachers, 
163 guidance directors, and 9 teacher-training institutions. The four most 
significant objectives of business education reported were: (a) vocational 
efficiency, (b) development of personality and ideals which are most 
acceptable in social and business life, (c) development of the ability to 
adapt oneself to social and occupational change, and (d) development 
of sufficient breadth of background to prepare capable students to con- 
tinue business training on the college level. Hicks (8) made a study of 
business understandings of high-school pupils as revealed thru a vocab- 
ulary test of business terms. He found that business vocabulary and 
understandings correlated significantly only with ability levels, and that 
this correlation was not changed even tho the person had previously 
studied business subjects. Lipstreu (12) polled forty-four of the leading 
authorities from the fields of consumer education, secondary education, 
and business education in an attempt to resolve some of the more con- 
troversial issues in consumer education. The jury was in disagreement 
as to whether consumer education should be a separate course or be 
integrated with other school experiences, altho there was a general agree- 
ment that consumer education in some form should be a required part 
of the secondary-school program. Gentry (7) made an analysis of appli- 
cation blanks from 274 business organizations in the United States to 
determine what the secondary schools should do to prepare young 
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people to fill out application blanks in a proper manner. He suggested 
that the schools establish a short-unit course on how to interpret an 
answer application forms. 


Distributive Occupations 


Mossin (15) made an analysis of selling performance and contentment 
of salesgirls in relation to school background. He found that salesgirls 
who had taken two or more semesters of distributive occupational sub- 
jects rated higher in selling performance than girls who had not had 
this kind of preparation. He failed to find a significant correlation be- 
tween selling performance and either scholastic achievement or number 
of credits earned in high school. It is also interesting to note that he 
found that girls with background preparation for selling were more 
contented in their jobs than those without such background. 

Toll (24) made a study of twenty chain stores to determine and 
analyze their policies and practices with regard to the formal training 
given to their present and prospective supervisors and managers. He 
found that major importance and emphasis was given to such training 
elements as training surveys, job analysis, selection of trainees, visual 
aids, central training schools, training manuals, trainer’s guides, and 
measurement of training progress. He reported that most of the store- 
management training programs were conducted as on-the-job training 
programs. 

Weale (27) made an analysis of the distributive education program in 
the state of New York by comparing what coordinators and teachers 
thought they were doing with what the retailer thought should be done 
to prepare young people for the field of retailing. He derived a basic 
list of forty-four skills and knowledges upon which both employers and 
educators in the field agreed as being essential for store workers. He 
found considerable disagreement on items concerning who should do 
the training, while on others there was substantial agreement. He also 
found that the employers put considerable emphasis on the need for 
machine training on the part of the employees. 


Clerical 


Liles (17) made a study of clerical workers to determine the validity 
of clerical aptitude tests and to explore the value of intelligence tests 
for predicting clerical aptitude. His study included also the determination 
of skills, knowledges, and personal characteristics considered important 
by employers in measuring success in clerical work and the determination 
of the activities of clerical workers. He limited his study to twenty-four 
firms and 100 employees in Atlanta, Georgia. He found an unusually high 
positive correlation between the criterion of success in clerical work and 
the scores on the Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination. He reported a 
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low positive correlation between scholastic averages and the criterion of 
success in clerical work. Personality factors were found to be more 
important in success than were either efficiency or physical factors. 
Related skills such as dexterity in the handling of cards and bills, organi- 
zation of materials, economy of motions, and the like, affect production 
of clerical workers even tho typewriting comprised the most important 
single activity from the standpoint of time consumed. The use of adding 
and calculating machines ranked next to typewriting in total hours con- 
sumed and filing ranked third among the special activities of clerical 
workers. A very small percentage of the workers use any kind of duplica- 
tion machine, and clerical bookkeeping activities ranked near the bottom of 
the list of activities of clerical workers. Totty (25) studied the incidence of 
business mortality among 104 Negro-owned businesses and found that 64 
percent of the failures were attributable to managerial incompetency. 
Four managerial areas of responsibility were proposed as a core to a 
business curriculum designed to provide managerial competency. Lauder- 
dale (10) studied the levels of skills at which experienced specialized 
clerical workers in the petroleum industry operate. Primary duties were 
found to consume three-fourths of the work hours of specialized clerical 
employees. Seven types of skills, abilities, and knowledges were reported 
as important to successful completion of primary duties in specialized 
clerical positions. These included attention to detail; carefu! proofreading 
and verification of work; knowledge of general classification of accounts 
and of account terminology; practical knowledge of percentage, frac- 
tions, and decimals; good penmanship; dexterity of fingers and hands; 
and ability to concentrate. Stockman (21) investigated office employment 
requirements and standards demanded of high-school graduates doing 
beginning office work. The study was conducted by means of a question- 
naire containing 300 commonly performed office tasks. Four hundred 
twenty-seven office workers of less than one year of experience and twenty- 
five employers of these office workers returned completed questionnaires. 
He reported that the typewriter was used by 86 percent of all beginning 
office employees, the adding machine by 55 percent, calculators or 
comptometers by 36 percent, shorthand by 45 percent, and bookkeeping 
by 46 percent. Beginning workers reported both that they lacked ability 
to operate the commonly-used office machines and to use the telephone 
properly, and that their English preparation was deficient. Employers 
criticized high-school graduates for poor spelling; inability to type forms, 
blanks, and to do tabulation work on the typewriter; and inability to 
take material in shorthand and transcribe it. Schuette (19), of the Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, Public Schools, studied the duties performed by 1372 
office employees in 199 business firms. She found that the seven major 
deficiencies of beginning typists were: accuracy, speed, arrangement, 
spelling, erasing, punctuation, and typing of numbers. The seven major 
deficiencies of beginning general clerks were: use of the telephone, taking. 
dictation, meeting the public, filing, number accuracy, using the type- 
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writer, and making bookkeeping entries. Of the 1372 persons employed, 
278 performed duties relating to bookkeeping, which is greater than any 
other single group, with the single exception of the general clerk. Sixty- 
nine firms reported that they gave employment entrance tests, and 120 
reported they called the applicant’s high school for the school’s record 
before employing the worker. There were 104 firms which reported that 


they would be interested in employing high-school students on a coopera- 
tive basis. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Agricultural Education 


SIDNEY S. SUTHERLAND 


Ware education in agriculture is primarily concerned with education 
for work, increased attention has been focused recently on some of the 
contributions it should make to citizenship and leisure. Farming, as the 
major occupation in agriculture, is unique in the extent to which work. 
citizenship, and leisure are interrelated in the lives of those engaged 
therein. Similarly, education in agriculture, and especially vocational 
education in agriculture, is unique in the opportunities available for 
utilizing community resources to provide learning activities that con- 
tribute to the attainment of these worthy objectives. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that research in this field should no 
longer be confined to the area of education for proficiency in work 
activities. Indeed, the expanding objectives in agricultural education to 
encompass citizenship and leisure-time activities have been the major 
cause of one of the most pressing problems confronting vocational agri- 
culture on the secondary level. This problem is heightened by the fact 
that duties and responsibilities of the teacher are constantly increasing 
in complexity and number. 

Primary consideration, therefore, is given in this summary to studies 
related to the growing concept of vocational education in agriculture and 
to the teacher-education problems growing out of this broadened concept. 
This policy is not felt to be inconsistent with that followed in earlier 
reviews. Martin, in the June 1947 issue of the Review, considered research: 
in agricultural education in toto and gave attention to investigations tha! 
cut across the usual dividing lines of responsibilities between agencies. 
This emphasis has been continued by reviewing current research in the 
light of a broader concept of agricultural education. 

Previous summaries in agricultural education have included a total of 
1041 studies. The latest publication (2) reviewed those completed thru 
1947. A subsequent summary covering research projects from 1947 thru 
1950, and bringing the total number of papers reviewed to 1187, is now 
in manuscript form. A majority of all of the studies to date have been 
in the specific area of vocational education in agriculture. 

Increasing interest and productivity in research have been noted. In 
the June 1947 issue of the Review, Martin considered 125 studies in the 
preparation of his material. Three-hundred fifty have been consulted in 
the preparation of the current chapter. 
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Some Shortcomings in Presentday Research 


In spite of the growing regard for research and the attendant increase 
in its productivity, research in agricultural education still has obvious 
shortcomings. Deyoe (13, 14) pointed out a persisting tendency of 
investigators to overuse a few technics at the expense of others perhaps 
equally desirable. He also emphasized (a) that most studies have been 
of short duration, (b) that relatively few have been made by trained 
research specialists, (c) that even these do not appear to be well dis- 
tributed over the entire field of agricultural education, and (d) that 
workers in the field have not made enough use of the results obtained. 
Doubtless these criticisms were true. However, progress in overcoming 
them has been evident. The summaries of studies prepared by the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association (2) still indicated a preponderance of those 
dealing with courses of study and curriculum and with the procedures 
and materials of teaching. At the same time, a significant increase was 
also noted in studies in fields hitherto relatively neglected. 


Lessons from the Educational Program for Veterans 


The most significant growth in number of studies was found in the 
area centering around institutional-on-farm training for veterans. Hamlin 
(21), as chairman of a national conference for planning and implement- 
ing a nationwide study, suggested a long-range investigation to find the 
implications for future programs in agricultural education existing in the 
patterns followed in this new adult education program. Kitts (31) 
studied the occupational and educational readjustment of rural veterans 
and concluded that a number of adjustments and improvements were 
needed in educational facilities for rural youth. These included adjust- 
ments in the curriculum, in community activities, in utilizing local 
leadership, and in improved guidance and placement programs. Three 
studies (18, 27, 42) dealing with the general aspects of institutional-on- 
farm training programs described individual training programs and 
summarized their development in the immediate postwar period. Other 
studies (35, 38, 40, 48) investigated the need for instruction by veterans, 
compared the effectiveness of different types of instruction used in their 
classes, and outlined areas of participation in their experiments with 
improved practices. 

The role of the county schools in providing instruction for veterans 
was studied by Walton (56). Achievement tests of individuals enrolled 
in such classes were used by Wiegers (59) to evaluate the outcomes of 
instruction in institutional-on-farm courses. Another study (57) appraised 
the veterans’ training program in terms of its accomplishments for Negro 
veterans. 

In sponsoring a nationwide study—as recommended by the agricultural 
section of its research committee—the American Vocational Association 
(1) recognized the importance of coordinating and implementing investi- 
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gations in this field. The procedures and values growing out of such a 
program, they urged, should not be lost in the rush of a relatively 
short-term action program. Kitts (32) pointed out the importance of 
research in this area and presented strong evidence for the need for 
shifting emphasis in the entire program of vocational education in agri- 
culture from that of the all-day school ‘to that for out-of-school youth. 
In arriving at his conclusions he analyzed the occupations, attitudes, and 
employment desires of a significantly large group of veterans. 

The National Conference on Research Related to Future Programs of 
Agricultural Education (21) emphasized the importance of studies in 
two general areas of the regular public-school programs. It proposed and 
recommended investigations dealing with evaluations of teacher activities 
and teacher loads and with studies to determine the probable future demands 
for agricultural education in the public schools. 


Teacher Load and Responsibilities 


In spite of its importance, relatively few studies dealt with the increas- 
ing load of duties and responsibilities of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. Hill (24) studied the time allotted to professional activities of 
teachers and concluded that either additional teaching personnel must 
be provided in most departments or that a careful evaluation be made of 
present and contemplated activities. He also concluded that supervision 
of farming programs of students was the activity most likely to suffer 
from the addition of other duties. Phipps (45) examined the trends in 
supervised farming over the past two decades and pointed out the impor- 
tance of home visits and supervision in the effectiveness of this activity. 
Other investigations (12, 46, 58) analyzed and listed teacher activities, 
indicated those needing special emphasis, and outlined success determi- 
nants in the work of teachers. Hays (23) reported upon the activities and 
programs that should be provided by secondary schools in rural areas. 

In contrast to the small amount of research on teacher activities, a 
number of significant studies have been made in the general area of 
program evaluation, planning, and probable future demands for agri- 
cultural education. Hamlin (22) outlined procedures for using loca! 
advisory councils effectively in evaluating local programs and aiding in 
program planning. Loreen (36) made a comprehensive study of an area 
in the Pacific Northwest, now being developed as a result of an extensive 
irrigation and reclamation project, to determine its needs in agricultural 
education. Starrak and McClelland (49) investigated the need for ex- 
panding vocational education in agriculture as a basis for statewide 
program planning. They found that vocational education on the secondary 
level has been reaching a relatively small proportion of the farming 
population and that lack of qualified teachers and limited funds for 
support were major factors in inhibiting growth. As a partial remedy, 
they advocated regional schools offering post-high-school education as 
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well as integration of extension and public-school programs. Theodorau 
(52), as a part of a long-time study, gathered data on the occupational 
establishment of former pupils of vocational agriculture. He emphasized 
the importance (a) of guidance and selection of pupils, (b) of training 
for occupations related to farming, (c) of improvement in guidance pro- 
grams, and (d) of continuing education for out-of-school youth and 
adults. The publication of the nationwide study of the U. S. Office of 
Education (55), involving an evaluation of local programs in vocational 
agriculture, made an effective contribution in terms of criteria to be used 
in planning programs. 


Expansion in Teacher-Training Programs 


During the past triennium, teacher training and teacher education gen- 
erally have experienced rapid expansion and growth. Teacher shortages 
in the immediate postwar period were acute, and most teacher-training 
institutions were concerned with providing more effective training for 
their candidates. It is not surprising, therefore, that research in this field 
received an impetus. College preparation of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture was the subject of three investigations (3, 4, 10). Much attention 
was given to the improvement of programs of directed teaching. Kirk- 
land (30) investigated directed teaching in the southern states and rec- 
ommended a more comprehensive study of this problem on a regional 
basis. He emphasized the importance of selecting training centers that 
provided special training for supervising teachers and of improving the 
quality and extent of participating experiences acquired by trainees. 
Phipps (44) considered the possibility of internships for trainees in 
vocational agriculture. For the purpose of making preemployment train- 
ing programs more functional and changing emphasis in the light of the 
actual problems met by teachers in the field, Kirkland (29) studied the 
difficulties faced by teachers during the first year of teaching vocational 
agriculture. Including both technical and professional problems in his 
investigation, he found the difficulties reported by the highest percentage 
of teachers to be (a) inability to perform activities in the areas of 
program planning, (b) the all-day program, (c) the adult farmer pro- 
gram, and (d) maintenance of physical plants and facilities. Godfrey (19) 
confined his observations to the professional difficulties of beginning and 
experienced teachers. Parker (43) reported implications of these prob- 
lems to the relative emphasis that should be given to the content of 
teacher-training programs. Procedures for a program of directed student 
teaching were suggested by Bjoraker (7). 

Teacher-training institutions are concerned with the placement of their 
graduates. Hall (20) analyzed vocations pursued by graduates in agri- 
cultural education. Sutherland and LeCount (51) surveyed all graduates 
over a fifteen-year period to determine occupational distribution and 
changes in occupation. They also compiled recommendations made by . 
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former students as to desirable curriculum changes. Occupational ex;) 
rience in farming has long been a requisite for teacher candidates 
Shoptaw’s investigation (47) of the farming abilities of teachers to deter- 
mine implications for training programs stressed the importance of the 
college period for the successful development of judgment skills. 

The field of education for out-of-school youth, other than that of the 
education of veterans thru institutional-on-farm training, received rela. 
tively little attention. In anticipation of the decrease in emphasis on the 
training of veterans, Bender (5) developed a problem checklist and 
demonstrated its use in planning programs for rural farm youth, par- 
ticularly young farmer groups. Fife (16), studying the effectiveness oj 
selected organizations of young farmers, made an analysis of objectives. 
procedures, and practices affecting the development of these groups. 


A New Problem from Suburban Part-Time Farming 


As evidence of ihe acceptance of a broader concept of agricultural! 
education, an increase was noted in investigations in other than strict], 
vocational] areas. It has evidently become necessary to consider the needs 
of nonvocational and prevocational pupils in over-all plans in agricul- 
tural education, as well as of those enrolled in terminal courses at the 
post-high-school level. With the increasing number of part-time farmers. 
especially in the suburban areas, a special problem has arisen in voca- 
tional agriculture. It involves the responsibility of the schools in serving 
both youth and adults from this particular type of farm (8). Knight (33) 
and Huddleston (25) have investigated current practices in solving this 
problem, and Bruce (9) has developed a course of study (in vocational 
agriculture) for prospective part-time farmers. In prevocational agri- 
culture, the University of the State of New York (41) outlined the 
organization, aims, functions, and content of courses for junior-high- 
school pupils. Strong (50) investigating federally aided programs in 
agriculture at the junior-college level, summarized educational develop- 
ments in this phase of terminal education. 


Adult Education for Young Negro Farmers 


In the field of agricultural education for Negroes, most attention was 
directed to the areas of adult education and instruction in land-grant 
colleges. Investigations included an analysis of the occupational distri- 
bution of former students of vocational agriculture (26) and of adult 
education programs for young Negro farmers (28). Evaluations were 
made of institutional-on-farm training for Negro veterans of World War 
II (57) and of the technical agricultural instruction offered in Negro 
land-grant colleges (39). 
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Inservice Training and Supervision 


Developments in the field of teacher education included growing con- 
cern with problems of inservice training and supervision. To find a basis 
for more effective supervision, Duck (15) studied devices for objective 
measurements of departments. He selected fourteen factors that could be 
measured mathematically and concluded that for inservice training more 
use might profitably be made of objective evaluation. Young (60) stated 
that if we accept the concept of education as a life-long process, then 
inservice education becomes imperative. He outlined procedures most 
commonly followed by state and district supervisors. More emphasis, he 
recommended, should be given to a democratic procedure, in which super- 
vising teachers become a part of a policy-forming group. He urged more 
consideration for upgrading and inservice education than for inspection 
and handling of emergency problems. Decker and Brunner (11) formu- 
lated criteria for evaluating programs in the area of supervision. 

In spite of the importance of the Future Farmer organization as a 
device in all-day instruction and of its significance as a factor in educa- 
tion for citizenship, only three studies were noted in this field. Fife and 
Weiler (17) studied training programs for state and local officers of this 
organization. Leonard (34) investigated and listed cooperative activities 
of local chapters. Timmons (53) made an occupational follow-up of 
former degree recipients to determine to what extent they have followed 
occupations for which they were prepared. 

A noteworthy example of interagency planning was provided by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities (54). Their joint committee report on extension 
programs, policies, and goals illustrated the necessity and the feasibility 
of utilizing all available resources and viewpoints in formulating major 
educational programs. 


Evaluation of Audio-Visual Aids in Agricultural Education 


An interesting basic research study of certain audio-visual aids was 
made by Bentley (6). He investigated the relative effectiveness of these 
aids in informational learning and in increasing the ability to solve prob- 
lems and to apply principles in vocational agriculture. He also observed 
the effectiveness of audio-visual aids on retention. He concluded that 
their value in informational learning was significant but was unimportant 
in problem-solving ability and retention. 


Using the Results of Research in Agricultural Education 


This chapter has presented a review of many worthwhile and significant 
studies. There remains, however, the problem of channeling the findings 
of such research so that they do not become merely an end in themselves 
but do develop into useful and effective practical aids in better agricul- 
tural education. Deyoe (14) stressed this approach by emphasizing the 
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importance of selecting, for research, problems that are important and 
timely, of providing popularized interpretations for each significant 
study completed, of giving increased attention to research conferences 
and workshops, of encouraging teachers to use the results of research, of 
developing pilot centers in which research findings are applied and 
refined, and, finally, of using the digests, reviews, and summaries of the 
completed studies. 
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Human relations, 274 


Industrial arts education, 309; aptitude 
tests, 313; curriculum, 310; history of, 
311; methods, 310; shop planning, 312; 
teacher education, 309 

Industrial education, 309, 317 

Inservice training, 335 

Institutional training, 287 


Intercultural education, 274; development 
of, 274; methods, 277; needed research 
in, 281; research methods, 281 

Interests, reading, 295; recreational, 296 


Leadership, 267 

Leisure, education for, 294; in college, 
296; in elementary school, 294; needed 
research, 297; in secondary school, 294 


Morale, of teachers, 306 


Prejudice, 274 

Public relations, 312 
Pupil-teacher planning, 264, 301 
Reading, in social studies, 264 
Recreation personnel, 296 


Social class, 275 

Social education, 257 

Social studies, 257; audio-visual aids, 265; 
citizenship education, 266; community 
resources in, 259; conservation educa- 
tion, 259; consumer education, 259; 
contemporary affairs, 260; course offer- 
ings, 258; curricular organization, 261; 
curriculum, 257; economics, 258; geog- 
raphy, 259; history of, 257; neglected 
areas, 260; teaching critical thinking, 
262; teaching democracy, 263; tests, 
266; textbooks, 261 

Sociometry, 265, 305 


Teacher morale, 306 

Teacher-pupil planning, 264, 301 

Teaching load, 332 

Technical education, 315 

Tests, home economics, 302; social studies, 
266 

Textbooks, social studies, 261 


Vocational education, 287, 309, 314; ap- 
prentice training, 315; curriculum, 316; 
in college, 288; in school camps, 287; 
materials, 314; technical education, 315 


Work education, 287 

Work-experience programs, 287; in col- 
lege, 288; in corrective institutions, 287; 
needed research, 291; organization of, 
288 ; outcomes, 289; present status, 290; 
in schoel camps, 287 





